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PREFACE 


AM  ■ 


Having  lectured  for  thirty  years  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon  I,  I  determined  to 
try  and  write  a  popular  account  of  the  great 
Revolution  and  its  successor.  I  have  written 
these  books  as  School  Readers ;  but  I  trust 
they  may  also  be  useful  for  the  general  public. 

For  any  who  wash  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  subject  I  would  recommend  the  following 
works  ;  Thiers’  History  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
Taine’s  Ancien  Regime,  La  Revolution,  and  Le 
Regime  moderne ;  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution ; 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s  Histoire  d'un  paysan. 
Thiers’  ponderous  book  is  a  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation.  But  it  whitewashes  the  Jacobins 
far  too  much.  Carlyle’s  work  is  superb ;  but 
it  is  not  a  history,  it  is  only  a  series  of  sketches. 
Taine’s  many  volumes  are  full  of  thought,  and 
well  worth  reading.  L'histoire  d'un  paysan  is 
a  graphic  description  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  times. 

F.  W.  AVELING. 

Glen  Turk,  Wimbledon. 
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CHAPTER  I 


CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

On  July  14,  1789,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  there  was  a  strange  commotion, 
storming  of  ^  sight  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
theBastiUe.  witnessed  it.  In  the  poor  suburb  of 

St.  Antoine  is  a  vast  mass  of  half-starved  men 
and  women,  looking  like  the  leanest  scarecrows. 
Some  people  are  dealing  out  to  them  muskets 
and  powder,  bars  of  iron  and  knives.  Every 
weapon  that  ingenuity  can  devise  they  seize, 
even  turning  up  paving  stones,  rather  than 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  fight.  The  blood 
in  the  veins  of  these  poor,  lean,  and  beggared 
people  is  at  fever  heat,  as  they  hear  the  cry 
“To  the  Bastille!”  To  that  detested  strong¬ 
hold  of  tyranny,  that  prison  wherein  so  many 
virtuous  men  have  rotted  away  their  lives,  this 
crowd  moves  on. 

Three  days  ago  the  mob  was  destitute  of 
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weapons.  But  in  forty-eight  hours  the  work¬ 
men  of  Paris  have  manufactured  50,000  pikes. 
Away  then  to  the  Bastille,  ye  shoeless,  ragged, 
powder-grimed  mass !  Around  that  building, 
with  its  eight  gloomy  towers,  and  its  walls 
nine  feet  thick,  there  lashes  and  roars  this  sea 
of  fighting  men,  aye  and  of  women  too.  The 
drawbridge  is  up.  But  the  rabble,  mounting 
on  bayonets  stuck  into  joints  of  the  walls, 
climb  up  to  the  chains  which  keep  the  bridge 
aloft.  There,  while  a  fiery  hail  from  the 
defenders  of  the  gaol  whistles  round  them, 
they  smite  those  chains  until  they  break,  and 
with  a  thundering  crash  the  bridge  descends. 
Swift  as  human  thought  the  rabble  dash  across 
the  bridge.  For  five  long  hours  the  attack 
goes  on,  the  mob  pouring  in  from  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

At  last  the  governor,  De  Launay,  surrenders. 
The  stronghold  of  tyranny  and  despotism  has 
been  stormed  and  captured.  The  mob  rushes 
in.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  “as  July’s 
evening  sun  falls  slant  on  reapers  ”  amid  peace¬ 
ful  country  fields,  or  matrons  spinning  in  their 
cottages,  there  passes  through  Paris  the  gory 
head  of  the  governor,  De  Launay,  while  his 
bleeding  trunk  lies  at  the  prison  door.  The 
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fall  of  that  Bastille  has  shaken  France  to  the 
very  depths  of  its  existence. 

But  why  this  strange  unseemly  uproar  ? 
Why  those  rags  and  poverty  and  hunger  ? 
How  was  that  open  daylight  insurrection  possible 
in  a  land  where  king  and  courtiers,  clergy 
and  warriors,  lived  in  dressy  splendour?  King 
Louis  XVI  and  his  courtiers  and  his  clergy 
are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  ancestors’  and 
their  own  lust,  oppression,  extravagance,  and 
down-treading  of  the  poor.  Former  kings 
have  sown  the  wind :  Louis  XVI  must  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

The  causes  of  this  Revolution,  which  shook 

causes  Of  the  Europe,  were  threefold: 

Revolution.  vices  and  extravagances  of 

the  kings  and  their  courts. 

2.  The  writings  of  the  philosophers  and 
literary  men,  particularly  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  ; 
and  the  growth  of  unbelief  in  religion. 

3.  Bad  government,  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land ;  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  by  the  aristocrats ;  the  absence  of  any 
political  power  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

I.  Louis  XIV,  “ grand  monarq2ie,"  reigned 
from  164^  to  1715.  His  life  was  spent  in 
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dissipation.  His  gluttony  was  appalling.  Neither 
he  nor  Louis  XV  had  any  thought  of  giving 
the  people  any  power.  Louis  XIV 
and  vices  of  used  to  say  “  L  ctat  c’est  moi  ” 
(I  am  the  state).  His  luxury  was 
enormous ;  thus  the  Court  and  the  nation  got 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  The  nobility 
were  exempt  from  many  taxes ;  the  clergy, 
many  of  whom  were  very  rich,  were  exempt 
from  all  taxes.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
was  built  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Versailles, 
which  cost  ^24,000,000,  and  which  Voltaire 
called  “  the  bottomless  pit  of  expenses.”  Louis 
came  under  the  influence  of  many  bad  women, 
on  each  of  whom  he  spent  thousands  of  pounds.  ^ 

The  most  scheming  of  all  Louis’  abandoned 
women,  and  the  one  that  contributed  most  to 
the  coming  Revolution,  was  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Originally  a  very  poor  woman,  she  had 

*  Amongst  the  most  noted  of  his  women  favourites  may 
be  mentioned  Mothe  d’Argencourt,  Madame  de  Beauvais, 
Marie  Mancini,  Henriette  (daughter  of  Charles  the  First  of 
England,  and  wife  of  Louis’  brother).  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere,  Madame  de  Montespan,  Fontanges  (to  whom  Louis 
gave  every  month  100,000  ecus  (an  ecu  is  worth  2/6-4/-)  ■ 
The  shamelessness  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  the  facts 
that  Louis  divorced  the  husband  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
and  legitimized  Madame’s  illegitimate  children,  and  that  this 
woman  used  to  ride  in  the  same  carriage  as  the  Queen  ! 
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married  a  comedian,  Scarron,  and  was  left  a 
widow.  She  was  introduced  by  Montespan  as 


the  governess  of  the  King’s  children, 
and  Louis  soon  fell  in  love  with  her. 
She  became  absolute  ruler  of  the 


Persecution 
of  the 

Protestants. 


King  and  the  nation.  She  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  famous  Protestant  historian, 
D’Aubigne.  She  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  persuaded  the  King  to  persecute  the 
Protestants,  called  Huguenots.  They  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  any  university  or  pro¬ 
fession,  and  excluded  from  various  branches 
of  commerce  and  industry.  They  were  goaded 
into  resistance,  and  then  by  brutal  “  dragon- 
nades  ”  utterly  crushed  and  forced  to  avow 
themselves  Roman  Catholics. 

Louis,  godless  himself,  posed  as  devout, 
and  took  the  sacrament  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife  and  two  or  three  of  his  mistresses ! 
He  even  composed  the  Angelus,  a  hymn  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  !  He  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  the  pervert  Maintenon,  when  she 
proposed  to  persecute  those  of  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up.  “Not  a  post,” 
wrote  one  in  those  days  (September  1685), 
“arrives  without  bringing  the  King  tidings 
which  fill  him  with  joy ;  the  conversions  (to 
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Revocation 
of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes. 


Roman  Catholicism)  take  place  every  day 
by  thousands.”  But  this  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  disreputable  bigot.  On  October  17, 
1685,  she  got  Louis  to  sign  the  Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By 
that  Edict,  passed  under  Henry  IV 
in  1598,  liberty  had  been  granted  to 
the  Protestants.  By  its  revocation  Louis  and 
the  woman  Maintenon  prohibited  Protestant 
worship,  except  in  Alsace,  levelled  the  temples 
to  the  ground,  and  ordered  Protestant  pastors 
^-tcr-learve-the  land  in  fifteen  days.  Many  brave 
^  Huguenots y refused  to  obey  this  law,  promul¬ 
gated  simply  by  the  King,  without  any 
authority  from  the  Court  or  the  Parliaments. 
They  were  therefore  racked  and  tortured;  their 
property  was  destroyed  ;  whole  districts  were 
desolated.  This  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  ever  done  for 
France.  The  Protestants  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England  resented  it  keenly.  But,  above 
all,  it  drove  from  the  land  many  of  the  best 
Frenchmen,  many  of  the  best  workers;  and, 
by  forcing  others  to  become  nominally  Roman 
Catholics,  it  undermined  true  religion,  which 
must  always  rest  on  conviction.  Thus,  when 
the  terrible  Revolution  came,  those  who  might 
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have  directed  it  wisely,  the  Protestants,  were 
no  longer  in  the  land.  Had  they  remained 
they  might  have  prevented  some  of  the  awful 
excesses  of  the  days  of  1789  to  1795. 

Colbert,  the  King’s  liberal-minded  Minister 
of  Finance,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  this 
persecution.  He  also  implored  the  King  to 
lessen  his  extravagance.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
To  gratify  the  whim  of  Maintenon,  the  King, 
in  the  very  middle  of  summer,  had  miles  of 
grassy  avenues  at  Versailles  thick  spread  with 
salt  and  sugar,  to  provide  a  sleigh-ride  for 
this  disreputable  female.  So  great  was  her 
power  that  she  appointed  the  generals  and 
the  ministers.  In  short,  she  ruled  France. 

The  numerous  wars  of  France  durinor  the 

o 

reign  of  Louis  XIV  piled  up  the  nation’s  debt. 
In  his  reign  took  place,  among  other  wars,  the 
last  part  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  War  with 
Holland  (Louis  claiming  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands),  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
War  with  Russia  (on  behalf  of  Leczynski, 
elected  King  of  Poland).  France  was  also  the 
civu  War  of  scene  of  a  civil  war,  that  of  “  the 
the  Fronde.  Fronde.”  To  get  money  for  foreign 

wars,  the  Court  put  a  tax  on  all  goods  brought 
into  Paris  for  sale.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
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refused  to  register  this  edict.  It  must  be  care¬ 
fully  remembered  that  French  parliaments 
were  not  like  our  English  parliament,  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  elected  by  the  people. 
There  were  parliaments  in  the  provinces  as 
well  as  in  Paris.  And  these  were  more  like 
our  Law  Courts  for  trying  cases  than  a 
parliament  for  making  laws.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  had  become  more  and  more  powerful. 
Its  judges,  at  first  appointed  by  the  King, 
afterwards  held  office  for  life,  and  then  practi¬ 
cally  elected  fresh  members,  by  presenting  to 
the  King  a  list  from  which  he  was  to  choose. 
In  1604  the  judges,  by  paying  one-sixtieth  of 
the  value  of  their  offices,  secured  hereditary 
transmission  of  their  places.  As,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proper  parliament,  the  King 
looked  to  the  Paris  parliament  to  “register” 
his  edicts  of  taxation,  i.e.  to  approve  of  them, 
this  parliament  became  very  powerful.  It  was 
the  only  check  on  the  absolute  power  of  the 
King ;  and  it  assumed  more  and  more  of  a 
political  character.  But  its  members  thought 
too  much  of  their  own  privileges,  and  too 
little  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Opposition  of 
parliament  to  King  brought  about  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  which  was  a  struggle 
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between  the  King  on  one  side,  and  the 
parliament  on  the  other.  The  Fronde  being 
finally  crushed,  Louis  ruled  for  some  sixty  years 
as  absolute  despot.  There  was  no  further 
attempt  to  get  any  liberties  for  the  people 
till  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Another  quarrel  amongst  the  French  had  more 
influence  than  is  generally  supposed  in  leading  to 
jansenists  ^^e  Revolution.  That  is  the  religious, 
and  Jesuits,  j-^ther  ecclesiastical,  strife  between 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Jansenists 
may  be  called  the  Puritans  or  Pietists  of  the 
Romish  Church.  They  were  certainly  more 
religious  and  less  worldly  than  the  Jesuits.  One 
of  their  leaders,  Pascal,  attacked  the  moral 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his  famous  Lettres 
Provinciales.  For  he  did  not  believe  that  “  the 
end  justifies  the  means,”  in  other  words,  that  you 
may  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  The  Jesuits 
got  the  Pope  to  condemn  the  Reflexions  morales 
sur  le  nouveau  Testament  (“  Moral  reflexions  on  the 
New  Testament  ”),  written  by  a  Jansenist  priest 
named  Quesnel.  This  he  did  by  his  celebrated 
Bull  “  Unigenitus.”  Hence  followed 
brutal  persecution  of  the  Jansenists. 
Now  any  country  that  condemns  freedom  of 
thought  and  writing  in  religious  matters  is  paving 


Unigenitus. 
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the  way  for  trouble.  Persecution  in  the  name  of 
religion  is  not  only  a  crime,  it  is  also  rank  folly. 
If  it  makes  people  pretend  to  give  up  their 
religious  faith,  it  makes  hypocrites  :  and,  where 
sincerity  is  absent,  there  can  be  no  true  religion. 

Louis  XV,  17 1 5-1774. — “Louis  XIV  led 
France  to  the  abyss,  Louis  XV  to  the  sewer.” 

“It  seems  that  all  the  bonds  that  hold 

Louis  XV. 

society  together  were  ready  to  burst. 
There  was  no  morality,  no  restraint.  Marriage 
was  openly  scoffed  at.” 

By  this  time  the  debt  of  the  country  was 
enormous,  and  amounted  to  2,600,000,000  6cus 

(at  least  ^520,000,000).  Again,  women 

Dobt. 

favourites  disgraced  the  Court,  and 
spent  the  money  of  the  nation.  ^  The  chief  and 
most  mischievous  of  these  females  was  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  She  ruled  the  nation,  giving 
every  office  and  emolument  worth  having.  Her 
expenses  amounted  to  36,327,268  livres  (about 

1, 500, 000).  The  extravagance  of  the  King  also 
knew  no  bounds.  According  to  d’Argenson, 
Louis  had  4,000  horses  in  his  stables,  and  his 

^  Madame  de  Mailly  was  given  to  the  King  by  Cardinal 
Fleury  !  The  rich  clergy  seemed  to  have  no  more  respect  for 
morality  than  the  Court.  De  Mailly  was  succeeded  in  the 
King’s  favour  by  her  three  sisters,  Mademoiselle  Nesle,  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauraguais,  and  the  Marquise  de  Tournelle. 
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personal  expenditure  in  1751  was  68,000,000 
livres,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  public  revenue. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  encouraged  art ;  Vernet, 
Latour,  Watteau,  were  patronized  by  her.  But 
her  influence  morally  and  economically  was  most 
pernicious.  She  led  royalty  to  its  ruin,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  No 
wonder  that  Louis  XV  said,  “  After  me,  the 
deluge  !  ”  “  The  worm-eaten  edifice  of  royalty 

was  cracking.”  The  people  were  disgusted  at 
Pompadour’s  extravagance.  The  great  expense 
of  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue,  her  residence,  called 
forth  many  pamphlets.  ^  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  Guard,  for  writing  four  verses  on  this  subject, 
was  condemned  to  a  year  of  imprisonment,  and 
afterwards  exiled.  At  Court  functions  this  woman 
was  embraced  by  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin  (the 
King’s  eldest  son),  and  the  princes.  The  Dauphin 
on  one  occasion  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve, 
after  the  disgusting  performance.  The  senseless 
Seven  Years  War  was  the  work  of  this  royal 
favourite.  In  that  war  900,000  men  perished. 

^  The  construction  and  internal  decorations  of  this  place 
cost  2,985,047  francs.  Linen  for  cloths  and  table  cost 
60,452  livres.  Pompadour  had  2,000,000  francs’  worth  of 
diamonds.  Her  silver  and  gold  plate  cost  687,600  francs. 
Her  porcelain  (exclusive  of  the  Sevres  porcelain)  cost  261,945 
livres,  and  her  wardrobe  350,000  livres. 
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It  cost  France  millions,  and  she  gained  nothing 
by  it.  The  people  fixed  placards,  expressing 
their  disgust  of  the  King  and  his  favourites, 
even  on  the  walls  of  the  Palace.  To  keep  her 


hold  on  Louis,  Pompadour,  when  she 
grew  old,  instituted  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs 


The  Parc 
aux  Cerfs. 


(Stag  Park),  which  she  peopled  with  beautiful 
girls  to  amuse  the  King.  This  luxury  lasted 
thirty-four  years,  and  cost  150,000,000  francs. 
No  wonder  the  people  called  Pompadour  the 
scourge  of  France  {le  fldau  de  France)  ! 

The  contrast  between  the  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  Court  and  the  terrible  poverty  of  the 
people  was  patent  to  all.  Carlyle,  in  his  exag- 
gerating  way,  says,  “  The  Court  did  “nothing 


and  ate  all  ”  :  the  peo]^  did  all  and  ate 


nothing.  The  hunger  of  the  masses 
was  increased  by  an  association  called 


the  “  Pacte  de  Famine,”  the  shareholders  of 
which  bought  up  corn  in  France,  exported  it, 
then  imported  it  back  into  France,  and  sold 
it  at  a  high  rate  of  profit.  Louis  XV  was  a 
shareholder  in  this  iniquitous  company. 

The  fury  of  the  people  broke  out  in  a  mad 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  crazy  man,  called 
Damiens,  who  on  January  5,  1757,  stabbed 
Louis  with  a  penknife.  As  a  punishment  his 
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limbs  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  molten 
lead  poured  into  the  wounds.  After  that,  his 
four  limbs  were  attached  to  four 

Damiens.  ,  .  . 

horses,  which  were  driven  in  opposite 
directions.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
strength  of  the  horses  could  tear  even  one  limb 

o 

away  from  the  body,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
saw  that  limb  carried  away  by  the  horse.  At 
last  they  managed  to  kill  him. 

Louis  went  one  step  deeper  into  the  “sewer” 
of  iniquity.  After  the  death  of  Pompadour  in 
April  1764,  and  the  death  of  his  son 

Du  Barry. 

(the  father  of  Louis  XVI)  in  1765, 
Louis  bestowed  his  favours  on  a  veritable  child 
of  the  gutter,  the  disreputable,  vulgar  Madame 
du  Barry.  I 

The  ladies  of  the  Court  refused  to  associate 
with  du  Barry.  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVI’s 
wife,  snubbed  her.  Madame  Victoire,  one  of 
the  King’s  daughters,  went  in  disgust  to  a 
convent,  on  which  the  Due  de  Richelieu  said, 
“  There  is  one  of  the  family  who  wants  to  gain 

'  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  born  1746,  guillotined  1793,  was 
married  by  the  King’s  command  to  Count  du  Barry,  whom 
she  left  the  same  day  for  the  King.  Choiseul,  who  held  the 
reins  of  power,  protested  against  this  infamy.  Accordingly, 
du  Barry  got  him  deprived  in  r77o  of  his  office  and  ban¬ 
ished  to  his  estate  in  Chanteloup. 
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paradise  solely  to  avoid  associating  with  her 
family  through  eternity.”  During  the  rule  of 
du  Barry,  “  lettres  de  cachet  ”  (secret  letters) 
were  sold  by  the  mistress  of  the  Due  de  la 
Vrilliere.  These  were  secret  letters  signed  by 
the  King,  by  which  any  man  who  opposed  the 
sins  and  extravagances  of  the  Court,  or  said  a 
word  in  favour  of  liberty  for  the  people,  was 
consigned  without  any  trial  to  dungeons  such 
as  the  Bastille. 

On  May  lo,  1774,  malignant  small-pox 
seized  upon,  and  proved  fatal  to,  the  corrupt 
Death  of  loathsome  body  of  Louis  XV. 

Louis  XV. 

Denis  amid  the  curses  of  his  people ;  and  the 
“deluge”  drew  nearer. 

2.  The  second  chief  cause  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas 
by  the  philosophical  writings  of  certain 
authors.  Unfortunately,  infidelity  in 
had  become  widespread.  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  d’Alembert  were  sceptics. 
D’Holbach,  Helvetius,  Lamettrie,  and 
others  were  avowed  atheists  and  materialists. 
These  published  their  celebrated  Encyclopaedia, 
the  tone  of  which  was  not  only  democratic 
but  also  irreligious.  How  far  the  ungodly  lives 


Democratic 

Ideas. 

religion 


Infidelity. 
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“  Nature." 


of  the  wealthy  clergy  contributed  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  displayed  by  these  writers, 
it  is  difbcult  to  say.  Certainly  the 
ciopaedia.  priests  were  answerable  for  some  of 
the  growing  infidelity.  Helvetius  taught  the 
barest  utilitarian  philosophy,  declaring  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  motives  which 
ever  influence  people.  Self-sacrificing  duty, 
and  the  love  of  right  for  its  own  sake  he 
ignored. 

For  a  long  time  the  writers  of  France, 
revolting  from  the  artificial  unnatural  life  of 
the  Court,  had  preached  “a  return  to 
nature."  Nature  was  their  ctint 
word.  And  the  man  who  by  his  writings 
did  more  to  bring  about  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  guide  its  course,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
was  always  harping  on  “  nature.” 
The  natural  man,  according  to  Rous¬ 
seau,  was  virtuous :  civilization  had  made  him 
bad!  It  is  astonishing  that  even  so  super¬ 
ficial  a  people,  as  the  French  then  were,  should 
have  been  so  led  by  Rousseau,  a  man  as 
overrated  in  his  writings  as  he  is  contemptible 
in  his  life. 

Courtiers  talked  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king.  And  the  French  kings  were  despots. 


Rousseau. 
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To  this  talk  Rousseau  opposes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  That  is  the  keynote  to  the 
“  contrat  Revolution.  Rousseau  declared  in 
Social.  Social  Contract,  which  may  be 

called  the  Bible  of  the  French  Revolution^  that 
Society  originated  by  men  giving  up  their  natural 
right  to  kill  each  other,  and  agreeing  (making  a 
“contract”)  to  live  together.  That  doctrine  was 
wrong  philosophically  and  historically.  It  may 
have  done  some  good  in  upsetting  the  idea  of  the 
“divine  right  of  kings  ”  (to  govern  wrong).  But 
the  State  originated  out  of  the  family,  and  mutual 
protection  was  extended  from  the  family  to  the 
clan,  and  then  to  the  tribe,  and  finally  to 
the  nation.  Yet  Rousseau’s  “social  contract” 
theory  was  swallowed  greedily  by  a  suffering 
people.  From  Rousseau  came  the  watchwords 
of  the  Revolution  :  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 
Throughout  Rousseau’s  writings  “one  recognizes 
the  personal  tone  of  rancour  of  a  poor  and 
embittered  plebeian,  or  common  person,  who, 
entering  the  world,  found  the  best  places  taken 
and  could  not  make  his  own  ”  (Taine),  and  who 

^  Mallet  Dupan  wrote  in  1799  :  “In  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  Rousseau  has  one  hundred  times  as  many  readers  as 
Voltaire.  It  is  he  alone  who  inoculated  the  French  people 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.” 
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sent  his  children  to  the  Foundling,  so  as  not 
to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  them.  In  any 
revolution  there  is  a  danger  of  the  scum 
rising  to  the  top.  It  was  through  Rousseau 
that  so  much  of  the  scum  of  Paris  and  France 
rose  to  the  surface  in  the  French  Revolution. 


3.  Perhaps  the  mo^  important  of  all  the 
''f  thi"  ^"^voliitinri  oppression  of 

Oppressive  the  masses  by  taxation  and  forced 

Taxation.  labour,  and  thejr  ’TaVTfi^'Tro  political 

power.  The  clergy  were  exernpnrom‘Ta:!5?ation ; 
ttie  nobility  from  most  taxation.  Taxation  fell 
almost  entirely  on  the  toiling  classes  •  The 
wealth  of  the  nobility  and  many  of  the  clergy 
was  enormous.  So  much  the  more  unfair  was 

,  n  . -  - m, 

their  exemption  ^frgrn  taxation.  Taine  {Ancien 
Rdgtme)  says  that  princes^  of  the  royal  family 
owned  one-seventh  of  the  land.  the 

DuKe  01  Orleans  died  in  debt  to  the  tune  of 

possessed  an  enormous  share  of  the., kingdom. 
The  ngfatttTv  and  aergv  possessed,  according  to 
Thiers,  lonrl 

and  mxhbiThops  had  an  annual  revenue  of 
5,6nnyCiQp  h'vreg;  in  abbeys.  The 

nobles  paid^nTy_a,„§mall  portion  of  what  they 
should  have  paid ;  e.g^  the  princes  of  the  blood 
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paid  188,000  livres  instead  of  2,400,000.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  said,  “  I  pay  pretty  well  just 
what  I  like.”  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  fell 
on  the  Third  Estate  (Tiers  Etat), 
Tiers  ^tat.  Other  Estates  (the  nobility 

and  the  clergy)  paying  very  little.  All  the 
expenses  of  building  bridges,  making  roads, 
canals,  etc.,  fell  on  the  Tiers  Etat. 

The  common  people  paid  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
and  their  crops  were  exposed  to  ruin  caused 
by  hunting,  and  the  “game”  of  the  aristocrats 
feeding  on  the  produce  of  their  land.  One 
year,  in  the  parish  of  Vaux  pres  de  Meulan,  the 
rabbits  from  the  neighbouring  warrens  destroyed 
enough  food  to  feed  800  people  for  a  year.  At 
Farcy,  of  500  peach-trees  the  stags  left  only 
twenty  after  three  years.  No  wonder  that 
poachers  abounded.  Some  of  the  chief  taxes 
that  oppressed  the  Tiers  ^tat  were  as 
follows  : 


Direct  Taxes. 

1.  The  Taille.  —  From  this  the  clergy 

were  wholly,  and  the  nobility  largely, 
free. 

2.  Capitation. — A  sort  of  hearth  tax  plus 
poll  tax  (i.e.  a  tax  on  each  home  and  on  each 
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person).  No  one  was  exempt  from  this.  But 
the  nobles  “compounded”  for  it  (as  for  many- 
other  taxes),  i.e.  they  paid  a  lump 

Capitation. 

sum  down  so  as  not  to  pay  any 
tax  in  future ;  and  they  always  paid  far  too 
small  an  amount. 

vingti^me  ^  falling  almost 

entirely  on  land. 

Indirect  Taxes. 

1.  The  Gabelle,  or  salt  tax. — Every  family 

was  compelled  to  buy  from  the  Government  a 
„  certain  amount  of  salt  at  a  fixed 

Gabelle. 

price !  Smuggling  in  salt,  to  get  it 
cheaper,  was  very  common.  Necker,  the  great 
financier,  said  that  every  year  300  men  were 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  smuggling  salt. 

2.  Aides. — A  tax  on  fermented  liquors, 

gold  or  silver  work,  iron  and 

Aides  , 

steel. 

Traites.  3.  Traites  (or  Customs). 

So  bad  was  the  method  of  collecting  the 
taxes  that  sometimes  only  one-half  of  what 
was  paid  ever  found  its  way  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  detested  burdens  was  the 
Corude,  or  forced  labour,  whereby  the  poor 
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Corv6e. 


The  Army. 


people  had  to  work  for  nothing  for  their  lords 
in  harvest  and  other  seasons.  Military  service 
fell  heavily  on  the  people.  So  many 
were  exempt  from  it  that  it  pressed 
most  upon  the  poorest.  The  soldiers  were  ill- 
clothed,  ill-paid,  ill-fed.  “  The  bread  of  the 
soldier  was  not  more  plentiful  than 
that  of  the  prisoner,  and  it  was 
worse  ”  (Taine).  Of  the  90,000,000  francs  paid 
yearly  for  the  army,  the  soldiers  got  less,  the 
officers  more,  than  half.  The  officers  were 
entirely  drawn  from  the  privileged  classes. 
No  common  soldier  had  any  chance  to  rise. 
The  marvellous  exploits  of  the  French  soldiers 
after  the  Revolution  were  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  any  soldier  could  rise  in  the  ranks,  if 
he  did  well.  Indeed,  the  gospel  of  the  French 
Revolution  has  been  said  to  be  “A  career 
open  to  a  man’s  talents.” 

Unhappily  the  King  did  not  dare  to  trust 
himself  to  French  soldiers.  For  royalty  had 
become  most  unpopular  through  the  sins  of 
Louis  XIV  and„Louis  XV.  The  King  there¬ 
fore  surrounded  himself  with  mercenary  foreign 
troops,  a  proceeding  which  greatly  incensed  the 
French  people. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  nation  before 
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the  Revolution.  If  any  man  spoke  out  in 
favour  of  liberty  or  raised  his  voice  against 
the  ruling  classes,  he  was  conveyed  by  “  lettres 
de  cachet,”  without  any  trial,  to  some  prison. 

Taine  says  that  the  ruling  classes  numbered 
150,000  and  the  ruled  26,000,000.  And  the 
poverty  of  most  of  the  ruled  was  appalling.  In 
1740  Massillon  wrote  :  “  The  people  in  the  country 
live  in  a  state  of  awful  misery,  without  beds  or 
furniture  ;  most  of  the  year  they  lack  barley 
and  oat  bread,  their  sole  nourishment,  which 
they  must  tear  from  their  mouths  to  pay  the  tax 
collector.  The  negroes  of  our  islands  are  far 
happier,  for  they  are  clothed  and  fed.”  They 
were  a  little  better  off  under  Louis  XVI,  yet 
still  they  were  half  starved.  The  deluge  was 
approaching.  On  May  2,  1785,  bread  being- 
very  scarce,  the  starving  people  crowded  round 
the  gates  of  the  King’s  palace  at  Versailles  to 
present  a  petition  to  him.  For  answer,  two 
of  them  were  “  hanged  on  a  new  gallows  forty 
feet  high  ”  and  the  rest  driven  back — for  a 
time.  The  measure  of  iniquity  was  about  full. 


CHAPTER  II 


LOUIS  XVI — SUMMONING  THE  STATES  GENERAL 

Louis  XVI,  in  whose  reign  the  revolution 
broke  out,  came  to  the  throne  in  1774.  He 
was  pure  in  morals,  and  sincerely 

Louis  XVI.  ^  ^ 

desirous  of  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
But  he  was  always  “  Louis  the  Irresolute.”  His 
wife  was  the  beautiful  but  frivolous  Austrian 
princess  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  King  called  in  Turgot,  a  great  financier, 
to  get  him  out  of  debt.  Turgot  replied  to 
Louis’  remarks  by  saying,  “  Economy 
is  the  only  way  to  pay  debts  ”  ;  and 
he  suggested  that  the  clergy  and  the  nobility 
should  pay  taxes  like  the  common  people. 
The  gay,  extravagant  courtiers  had  a  decided 
objection  to  paying  anything.  Turgot  was 
therefore  bundled  off  in  May  1776. 
But  he  had  managed  to  retrench,  in 
his  brief  period  of  office,  100,000,000  francs. 
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Necker,  1777. 


The  financier  Necker  was  next  called  in 
(June  1777).  He  swept  away  600  superfluous, 
sinecure,  useless,  Court  offices  ;  and  he 
patriotically  declined  any  salary  for 
himself.  But  his  main  expedient  for  paying  the 
King’s  debts  was  by  raising  successive  loans, 
which  was  about  as  stupid  as  trying  to  quench 
your  thirst  with  sea  water.  However,  early  in 
“Compte  1781,  he  published  his  famous  Compte 
Rendu,”  1781.  which  for  the  first  time 

showed  the  nation  the  extravagance  and  the 
debt  of  the  Court.  For  this  the  Court  hated 
him  ;  and  on  May  25th  he  had  to  resign. 

Joly  de  Fleury,  and  after  him  d’Ormesson, 
held  office  for  a  few  months.  Then  in  October 
1787  the  reckless  prodigal  Calonne 
took  office.  All  thought  of  economy 
was  flung  to  the  winds.  In  four  years  Calonne 
borrowed  800,000,000  francs.  Matters  looked 
so  serious  that  Calonne  urged  the  King 
to  call  the  “  Assembly  of  Notables  ” 
(not  summoned  since  1626).  These  were  144 
individuals  selected  by  the  King,  almost  entirely 
of  the  privileged  classes.  They  met  on 
February  22,  1787.  But  they  objected  to  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  like  the  “common  people,”  so  Calonne 
was  sent  about  his  business. 


Calonne,  1787. 


The  Notables. 
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On  the  dismissal  of  Calonne,  the  populace 
issued  woodcuts  of  a  picture  in  which  a  rustic 
says  to  the  poultry :  “  Dear  animals,  I  have 
assembled  you  to  advise  me  with  what  sauce 
you  want  me  to  dress  you,  before  eating  you.” 
To  this  a  knowing  old  cock  replies :  “  We 
don’t  want  to  be  eaten.”  “You  are  wandering 
from  the  question,”  says  the  rustic. 

The  Queen’s  reckless  extravagance  had 
already  made  her  very  unpopular  with  the 
people. 

In  1787  the  King,  in  despair,  summoned  the 
Parliament  to  register  his  edicts  of  taxation, 
by  which  taxation  he  wanted  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  Court.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
this  parliament  was  totally  different  from  an 
English  parliament,  which  represents  the  people 
of  all  classes.  It  was  simply  a  number  of 
magistrates  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes. 
However,  things  were  so  serious  that  the 
Parliament  refused  to  sanction  the  taxes,  and 
said  that  for  that  purpose  the  States 
General.  General  should  be  summoned.  Now 
the  States  General  was  something  like  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  representing  all  the 
people.  They  were  especially  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  toiling  masses,  the 
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Abb6  Sieyes. 


unprivileged  classes,  whom  the  nobles  despised. 
The  courtiers  so  habitually  regarded  themselves 
as  creatures  of  a  different  species  from  the 
workers  of  society,  that,  on  one  occasion, 

when  a  titled  lady  heard  it  hinted  that  another 
titled  person  might  be  on  his  way  to  hell, 

observed  :  “  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  God  thinks 
twice  before  damning  a  man  of  such  high 
rank!”  The  Tiers  Etat,  the  workers  of 

society,  were  naturally  opposed  to  the 

privileged  classes.  The  bees  were  opposed  to 
the  drones.  Abbe  Sieyes  wrote  a 

stirring  tract  on  the  Tiers  Etat, 
entitled  :  “  What  is  the  Tiers  Iitat?  Everything. 
What  has  it  been  politically  ?  Nothing.  What 
does  it  ask  to  be  ?  Something." 

In  January  1788  the  Parliament  continued 
to  oppose  the  King.  He  therefore  stupidly 
imprisoned  two  of  their  leaders, 
d’Epresmesnil  and  Goislard,  and 
transferred  the  right  of  registering  his  edicts 
of  taxation  to  a  “  Cour  pleniere  ”  (full  court) 
of  nobles  and  clergy.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  fresh  riots.  In  despair  Louis  summoned 
the  States  General  for  May  i,  1789.  The 
summer  of  1788  had  been  very  dry,  no  rain 

falling  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end 


1788. 
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of  August,  and  the  winter  was  very  extreme. 
Picture  then  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  For 
sixty  leagues  round  Paris  the  ruin  of  the  crops 
had  been  almost  complete.  A  lottery  was 
started  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers.  But 
the  Prime  Minister,  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  laid 
hands  on  it  for  ready  money  !  In  this  year 
(1788)  the  great  financier  Necker  was  recalled. 
On  May  5,  1789,  the  States  General,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  26,000,000  workers  of  France, 
the  industrial  classes,  met,  and  the  French 
Revolution  began.  Democratic  ideas,  the 
rights  of  the  toilers  of  society  to  share  in  the 
result  of  their  labours,  had  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thoughtful  men  said  that  this  world 
was  not  framed  for  the  lasting  convenience  of 
hypocritical  priests,  idle  nobles,  and  licentious 
monarchs.  After  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1776,  Franklin,  Lee,  and 
Deane  came  to  France  to  beg  help  against 
England,  who  was  taxing  her  colonies  without 
giving  them  any  representation  in  parliament. 
Their  presence  among  the  downtrodden  French¬ 
men  produced  a  great  impression,  which  was 
only  deepened  by  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Americans  in  their  war  with  England. 
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The  States  General  met  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Menus  Plaisirs  at  Versailles,  The  three 


chambers  numbered  1,145,  viz.  291  clergy,  270 
nobility,  and  584  Tiers  Ivtat.^  As  the  Tiers  Etat 
were  the  larger  half,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
clergy  (the  poor  parish  priests)  sympathized  with 
them,  it  was  clear  that  victory  would  be  with 
the  people.  The  clergy  and  the  nobles  wanted 
to  vote  by  orders,  e.g.  the  clergy  were  to  count 
one,  the  nobles  one,  and  the  Tiers  6tat  one. 
This  the  Tiers  Iitat  naturally  refused. 

After  much  discussion  the  Commons  rejected 
the  title  of  “  States  General,”  and  assumed 
(June  17,  1789)  that  of  the  National  Assembly. 
National  They  began  to  turn  their  attention 
Assembly.  crying  wrongs  of  the  nation. 

The  King  and  the  Court  did  not  like  this. 


They  therefore  suspended  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies  for  three  days,  on  the  pretence  of 
making  necessary  preparations  in  the  Hall, 


‘  The  Tiers  Etat  was  first  called  by  Philip  IV,  in  1302,  w’hen 
he  wished  to  fortify  himself  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII  by  a 
strong  expression  of  public  opinion.  The  nobles  and  clergy 
remained  seated  and  covered  in  their  assemblies,  the  commons 
stood  bareheaded.  The  sole  power  of  the  States  General  was 
to  offer  suggestions  to  the  King.  All  legislation,  law  making, 
came  from  the  King  alone.  In  1614  the  States  General 
requested  searching  reforms  in  all  branches  of  administration. 
They  were  therefore  not  summoned  again  till  1789. 
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Thereupon  the  bulk  of  the  National  Assembly 
indignantly  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  tennis 
court  ( / eii  de  pattnic),  and  swore 

Jeu  de  paume. 

a  solemn  oath  to  continue  to  meet 
till  the  constitution  of  the  king-dom  had  been 
properly  settled. 

On  June  23,  1789,  the  King  met  the  three 
Estates  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  at  Versailles. 
On  this  occasion  the  Commons,  the  Tiers 
^Itat,  were  treated  as  inferior  beings  to  the 
two  other  orders.  They  were  kept  waiting  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  till  the  clergy  and  nobility 
had  taken  their  seats.  Louis  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons,  promised  reforms 
himself,  and  ordered  the  deputies  to  adjourn. 
After  the  King,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles  had 
retired,  the  Commons  remained  debating,  and 
declared,  by  the  thundering  eloquence  of  Count 
Mirabeau,  that  nothing  short  of  the  bayonet 
should  drag  them  thence. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  King  begged 
the  two  superior  orders  to  sit  with  the  Com¬ 
mons.  This  they  reluctantly  did. 

Bastille 

stormed,  Then  thc  King  dismissed  Necker, 

July  14,  1789.  ,  -  .  ,  , 

the  hnancier,  and  concentrated  an 
army  of  40,000,  many  of  them  foreign  mer¬ 
cenaries,  around  Paris,  as  though  to  defy  the 
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Commons.  Immediately  the  Paris  mob  made 
50,000  pikes  in  three  days,  and  stormed  and 
captured  the  Bastille.  So  began,  July  14,  1789, 
what  Louis  called  a  revolt,  what  the  Due 
de  Liancourt  more  properly  called  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Bastille  was  destroyed.  The  stones 
now  hang  over  the  river  Seine,  having  been 
built  into  the  Pont  Louis  Seize.  By  the 
memory  of  their  fathers’  wrongs,  by  the  hope 
of  their  children’s  rights,  the  people  were 
inspired. 

The  mob  flocked  into  the  Bastille.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  not  many  prisoners 
there  at  that  time.  But  with  greedy  curiosity 
the  Paris  mob  gazed  at  the  deep  cells  and 
instruments  of  torture,  especially  at  a  huge 
piece  of  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  dark,  damp 
dungeon,  to  the  centre  of  which  stone  was 
affixed  a  heavy  chain,  to  which  the  prisoners 
used  to  be  bound. 

The  next  morning,  July  15,  1789,  Louis 

promised  to  disband  his  foreign  troops  and  re¬ 
call  Necker.  Lafayette,  who  had  fought  with 
Washington  in  the  struggle  of  the  American 
Colonies  for  liberty,  took  command  of  the 
citizen  militia,  and  bravely  strove  to  keep  order 
in  Paris.  This  militia  then  took  the  name  of 
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The  National  Guard.  The  Parisian  colours,  or 
cockade,  had  been  red  and  blue.  The  National 
The  National  Guard  added  white  ;  and  the  red, 
Tricolor  white,  and  blue  cockade  became  the 

cocade.  symbol  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Lafayette,  with  prophetic  utterance,  exclaimed  : 
“This  cockade  will  go  round  the  world.” 


Eight  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
July  2  2,  1789,  the  Paris  mob,  half  starved,  its 
Fouion  k  la  blood  getting  up  more  each  day,  seized 
lanterne.  Foulon,  who  had  been  the  King’s 
minister.  He  had  said,  when  told  the  people 
were  hungry,  “Well,  this  rabble,  if  they  can¬ 
not  get  bread  they  shall  eat  grass.”  He  regrets 
those  words.  In  spite  of  Lafayette’s  heroic 
attempt  to  save  him  he  is  caught  by  the 
rabble ;  grass  is  thrust  into  his  mouth  ;  a  gar¬ 
land  of  nettles  and  thistles  is  put  round  his 
neck.  The  old  man,  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
is  ruthlessly  dragged  to  the  lamp-post.  He 
pleads  bitterly  for  life.  He  pleads  to  the  wind. 
The  first  rope,  attached  to  the  “lanterne”  to 
hang  him,  breaks.  Again  they  string  him  up. 
A  second  rope  breaks.  The  third  is  more 
merciful.  His  life  is  ended.  His  head  is  cut 
off  and  carried  round  the  city  on  the  top  of 
a  pike,  the  dead  mouth  filled  with  grass  !  The 
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people  who  have  suffered  for  generations  are 
turning  on  their  persecutors. 

The  hatred  of  the  populace  to  the  rich  and 
the  aristocrats  blazes  forth  in  vengeful  fury. 

The  castles  of  the  nobles  are  burned 

Disorder. 

secretly  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  In 
Beaujolais  and  the  Marconnais  no  less  than 
seventy-two  have  flamed  aloft.  Smugglers  of 
salt,  on  which  the  cruel  tax  was  laid,  go  openly 
in  armed  bands.  And  brigands  cut  down  the 
harvest  before  it  is  ripe. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  are  at  work 
making  a  political  constitution.  By  August  4, 
“The  Rights  17S91  they  have  drawn  up  a  docu- 
ofMan."  rnent  entitled  The  Rights  of  A/an. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  Court  would  have  said 
the  common  people  have  no  rights.  Now  they 
must  perforce  admit  them.  They  decree,  among 
other  rights,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
equalization  of  taxes  (i.e.  taxes  to  be  paid  by 
all  parties),  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to 
civil  and  military  employments  {/a  can/ere 
ouverte  aux  talents).  They  abolish  all  tithes  for 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  public  worship. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  debate  that 
Mirabeau  uttered  the  famous  words  that  there 
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were  “  only  three  ways  of  living  in  society — as 
a  robber,  a  beggar,  or  a  receiver  of  wages.” 

Meanwhile  Bailly,  the  mayor,  did  his  utmost 
to  provide  Paris  with  food,  and  Necker  his  best 
to  bring  order  into  the  finances.  “  La  Revolu¬ 
tion  marche  bien.” 

At  the  Palais  Royal  were  assembled  the  most 
violent  demagogues  of  Paris,  chief  of  whom  was 
Palais  Royal.  Camille  Desmouliiis  and  St.  Hurugue, 
Desmoulins,  an  aged  marquess  who  had  long  been 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille.  The  Palais 
Royal  orators  insisted  that  the  people  should 
go  to  Versailles  to  push  on  the  King  and  the 
assembly  to  extreme  democratic  measures. 
While  the  “  Patriots,”  the  extreme  party, 
wanted  to  bring  the  King  to  Paris,  the  Court 
contemplated  removing  to  Metz,  which  was 
strongly  fortified,  whence  the  King  might  defy 
the  people.  By  a  majority  of  499  to  90  it  was 
decided  to  have  only  one  chamber 
(i.e.  one  House  of  Commons)  and  no 
Senate.  By  a  majority  of  673  to  325  it  was 
decreed  that  the  King  should  be  able  to  stop 
any  Bill  from  passing  into  law  for  two  sessions 
only,  by  his  suspensory  veto. 

Money  was  so  scarce  that  the  King  sent  his 
plate  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Supplies  of  food 
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began  to  fail.  Therefore  on  October  5th  the 
women  of  Paris  marched  to  Versailles  to  plead 
their  hunger  and  ask  for  bread. 
Young  and  old,  slim  and  stout,  all 
sorts  marched  along.  Twelve  of 
these,  with  Mounier,  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly,  were  permitted  to  speak  to  the  King. 
Louison  Chabray  was  spokeswoman,  as  she  was 
the  best  looking.  When  she,  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
trembled  and  nearly  fainted  in  the  presence  of 
royalty,  the  King  took  her  in  his  arms  saying, 
“  She  was  well  worth  the  trouble  ”  {El/e  en 
vahit  bicn  la  peine).  With  empty  promises  of 
bread  and  plenty  the  King  dismissed  them. 

But  the  mob  wanted  something  more  than 
promises.  In  front  of  the  Palace  a  fierce  brawl 
broke  out  in  the  square,  between  the  mob  and 
those  protecting  the  King  and  the  Queen.  Two 
of  the  bodyguard  were  killed,  several  women 
were  wounded.  The  mob  stormed  and  raved 
round  the  Palace,  “  like  an  insurrectionary  chaos, 
like  the  ocean  round  a  diving  bell,”  seeking  in 
vain  for  entrance.  Their  wrath  was  particularly 
directed  against  the  Queen.  Some  actually 
cried  out:  “We  will  cut  off  her  head,  cut  out 
her  heart,  and  fry  her  liver.”  About  midnight 
Lafayette  hastened  from  Paris  with  the  National 
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Guard.  By  daylight  some  of  the  rioters  burst 
into  the  Palace  through  an  unfastened  gate. 
The  living  deluge  swept  up  the  staircase  and 
made  for  the  Queen’s  apartments.  The  body¬ 
guards  confronted  this  seething  mass.  Two  of 
them,  Miomandre  and  Tardivet,  just  saved  the 
Queen.  Some  of  the  bodyguard  were  on  the 
point  of  being  massacred,  when  Lafayette  dashed 
to  the  rescue,  and  swept  the  Palace  clear  again. 

However,  the  mob  insisted  on  the  royal 
family  returning  to  Paris.  Therefore,  slowly 
and  solemnly  the  royal  carriage  rolled 
to  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  shouting 
multitudes,  decked  with  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
cockade,  the  symbol  of  French  liberty.  As  the 
King  moved  towards  Paris,  to  make  the 
Tuileries  his  home,  the  mob  cried  out:  “We 
shall  not  want  bread  now  ” ;  and  pointing  to 
Louis,  his  wife,  and  his  boy,  they  exclaimed : 
“We  are  bringing  you  the  baker,  the  bakeress, 
and  the  little  apprentice.” 

After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  many  of  the  nobles  went 
abroad,  and  did  their  best  to  stir  up 
foreign  kings  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  Louis.  That  was  a  very  foolish  step.  No 
nation  likes  outside  powers  to  interfere  with 
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it.  While  nothing  can  excuse  the  brutalities 
of  the  French  people  in  their  Revolution,  they 
would  probably  not  have  occurred,  or  at  any 
rate  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CLUBS — MIRABEAU — LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
- GIRONDISTS  AND  JACOBINS 

1790 

On  February  4,  1790,  the  King  took  the  oath 
to  the  new  constitution  (the  oath  of  civism). 
Lafayette  strongly  urged  the  King  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  support  of  the  people,  and  to 
break  away  from  his  wife  and  the  courtiers, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  great  change  in  the 
old  method  of  governing  France.  But  those  old 
days  were  ended.  Nothing  could  replace  them. 
Louis,  unfortunately,  largely  through  the  bad 
advice  of  his  Queen,  partly  from  his  own  irresolu¬ 
tion,  did  not  let  himself  be  guided  by  Lafayette. 

In  spite  of  these  disturbances  the  land  re¬ 
mained  fairly  quiet  for  nearly  twelve  months. 
Meanwhile  the  Commons  went  on  hammering 
the  constitution  into  a  democratic  shape.  All 
religious  persuasions  were  declared  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  criminal  code  was 
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altered  and  its  barbarities  ended.  The  Law  of 
Primogeniture  (by  which  the  eldest  son  gets 
all  the  property,  if  his  father  dies  without  having 
made  a  will)  was  abolished.  Parents  were 
thenceforth  to  divide  their  property  equally 
among  their  children. 

Still  the  enormous  State  debt  remained.  How 
was  it  to  be  paid  off.^  On  the  suggestion  of 
sale  of  Church  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  Bishop  of 
Property.  Autun,  the  Church  estates  were  de¬ 
clared  national  property,  and  400,000,000  francs 
worth  were  sold.  The  corporation  or  town 
council  of  Paris  and  other  municipalities  “  con¬ 
tracted”  for  them,  offered  to  buy  them. 
But  as  they  had  no  cash,  they  paid 
in  paper  money,  which  they  had  manufactured. 
This  money  was  called  “assignats.”  They  were 
issued  so  plentifully,  that,  being  inconvertible 
(i.e.  not  like  a  Bank  of  England  note,  change¬ 
able  for  cash),  they  fell  in  value  enormously. 
Many  of  the  clergy  scattered  pamphlets  among 
the  people,  saying  that  the  object  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists  was  to  attack  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Some  of  the  most  bitter  opposition 
to  the  Revolution  came  from  the  clergy.  They 
still  possessed  great  power  in  country  places  ; 
and  the  terrible  rising  in  La  Vendee  against  the 
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Revolutionary  party,  which  was  not  put  down 
till  100,000  people  had  been  killed,  was  largely 
due  to  the  priests. 

By  this  time  the  famous  clubs  of  Paris  had 
been  formed.  A  political  club  rented  the  hall 
Clubs.  of  the  Convent  which  had  belonged 

o 

Jacobins.  to  the  Jacobins.  We  shall  hear 

much  of  these  “  Jacobins.”  They  numbered 
1,300  chosen  “patriots.”  Mirabeau,  Robespierre, 
and  “ferret-faced”  Fouquier-Tinville  were  there. 
That  was  the  mother  club,  from  which  started 
two  dissatisfied  daughters:  (i)  the  ultra-radical 
cordeuers.  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  w'here  Danton 
FeuiiiauB.  and  C.  Desmoulins  flourished,  and 
(2)  the  Feuillans  club,  where  friends  of  the  people 
who  were  also  friends  of  the  King,  congregated. 
There  Lafayette  was  chief.  The  Jacobin  club 
had  branch  clubs  all  over  France. 

So  swiftly  did  the  Revolution  march,  that 
by  the  middle  of  1790  all  hereditary  titles 
were  abolished,  except  that  of  king. 
Hereditary  called  hereditary  titles  “  monu- 

abolisbed.  r  ^  >t  t  •  i 

ments  01  slavery.  Louis  agreed  to 
this,  though  it  must  have  been  most  distasteful 
to  him.  But  the  loss  of  their  titles  galled  the 
nobility  even  more  than  the  loss  of  their 
property. 
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Rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
the  municipality  of  Paris  proposed  to  have  a 
juiyi4,F6te  grand  fete  on  July  14th  (the  anniver- 
de3  Piques.  Capture  of  the  Bastille)  in 

the  “  Champ  de  Mars.” 

The  King  was  seated  on  his  throne.  The 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  occupied 
a  similar  throne.  There,  after  Mass 

Nancy  riots. 

had  been  celebrated,  the  King  took  the 
oath,  swearing  to  uphold  the  new  free  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  more  ready  money  and  more  resolu¬ 
tion  were  sad  necessities.  The  army  began  to 
orive  trouble.  Its  officers  had  been  all  of  the 

o 

privileged  classes.  They  therefore  hated  the 
Revolution,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
soldier  rising  in  the  ranks  by  merit  ;  while  the 
common  soldiers,  who  had  heard  so  much  of 
“  liberty,”  became  insubordinate,  and  clamoured 
for  their  pay,  which  was  in  arrears,  and  for 
higher  pay.  Revolts  of  the  military  broke 
out  in  Metz  and  Nancy.  The  Marquess  de 
Bouille  subdued  the  revolt,  but  not  till  2,000 
lives  had  been  lost.  Bouille  was  publicly 
thanked ;  and  a  grand  funeral  service  was 
held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  honour  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  died  in  quelling  the  revolt, 
the  field  being  surrounded  by  black  cloth. 
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The  common  people  and  the  newspapers  sided 
with  the  soldiers  who  had  revolted,  and  they 
naturally  complained  of  wasting  money  in 
“mourning”  cloth,  while  the  people  were 
starving.  This  caused  Louis  to  be  very  un¬ 
popular  ;  and  the  bright  hopes  raised  when 
the  King  took  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution 
were  all  dashed  to  the  ground.  To  crown  the 
disaster,  Necker  left  France,  never  to  return. 
From  this  moment  poor  Louis  went  ever 
downwards. 

In  August  1790,  more  “assignats”  were 
issued  to  pay  for  the  Government’s  debts.  At 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  the 

Priests  to  .  . 

take  the  oath  Assembly  insisted  on  the  priests 

ofCivism.  1  •  1  1  1 

taking  the  oath  to  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  during  the  animated  debate  over 
this  subject  that  Mirabeau  uttered  his  celebrated 
saying,  “  God  is  as  necessary  to  you  as  liberty.” 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  France  if  that 
solemn  truth  had  remained  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen  during  the  next  few  years. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  successful 
struggle  of  the  American  colonies  against 
England,  and  the  visit  of  B.  Franklin  and 
other  Yankees  to  Paris,  after  the  war,  had 
greatly  encouraged  the  French  in  their  struggle 
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for  political  liberty.  But  France’s  citizens 
were  very  different  morally  and  educationally 
from  the  Americans.  The  latter  were  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  old  Puritans,  who  valued  education 
and  religion  highly,  whereas  the  French  were 
very  irreligious  and  only  about  four  per  cent,  of 
them  could  read !  They  had  no  Washington 
to  guide  them.  They  were  not  fit  for  a  brand 
new  constitution  after  the  model  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  ignorance 

O 

of  the  people  of  P" ranee,  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  how  readily  they  came  under  the  sway  of 
blatant  demagogues,  and  how  they  came  to 
perpetrate  the  atrocities  of  1792-1795. 

1791 

In  January  1791,  Mirabeau  was  elected 
President  of  the  Assembly.  Dreading  the 
Day  of  the  length  to  which  things  were  being 
Poniards.  carried,  he  formed  a  plot,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  King,  to  carry  off  the  Royal 
Family  to  Metz  or  Lyons.  Mirabeau  knew  his 
power.  When  the  National  Assembly  had 
tried  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  nobles  emi¬ 
grating  to  foreign  lands,  Mirabeau  had  thundered 
forth,  “It  shall  not  be.  Silence  !  ”  and  Robes¬ 
pierre  and  other  cowards  held  their  peace. 
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Relying  on  his  power,  he  laid  his  plans  for  the 
removal  of  the  King  from  Paris  and  its  dema¬ 
gogues.  On  February  28,  1791,  the  “Day  of 
the  Poniards,”  a  number  of  men  in  black  were 
seen  entering  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  by 
ticket  only.  The  Grenadier  Guards  search  one, 
and  find  a  weapon  hidden  under  his  cloak. 
They  search  the  other  black-coated  gentlemen. 
All  have  concealed  weapons  upon  them.  The 
alarm  is  given :  the  black-coated  gentry  are 
expelled  from  the  Tuileries,  and  Louis  has  not, 
by  their  protecting  aid,  escaped.  Mirabeau, 
the  only  man  who  could  have  saved  the  King, 
has  failed. 

On  April  2nd  Count  Mirabeau  died.  His 
body  was  the  first  consigned  to  the  Pantheon 
in  Paris,  the  church  where  France’s 
great  men  were  buried,  where  the 
inscription  was  put  up,  “  La  patrie  aux  grands 
hommes  reconnaissante  ”  (the  grateful  father- 
land  to  its  great  men).  When  dying,  Mirabeau 
exclaimed  with  prophetic  insight:  “I  carry  in  my 
heart  the  death  dirge  of  the  French  monarchy.” 

Meanwhile  the  extreme  party  in  the  clubs 
is  ofrowing’  in  favour  with  Paris  and  the  nation. 
In  a  time  of  panic  and  doubt  those  men  come 
to  the  front  who  have  no  doubts  and  are  most 
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dogmatic,  and  are  most  thoroughly  firm  in 
what  they  say  and  do.  So  these  thorough  ultra¬ 
radicals  are  carrying  everything  before  them. 

On  April  1 5th  the  King,  anxious  to  get  away 
from  Paris,  announced  that  he  would  go  and 
stay  for  his  health  at  St.  Cloud,  two  or  three 
miles  from  Paris.  But  the  mob  laid  hold  on  the 
horses’  bridles,  and  refused  to  let  the  carriage  s^o. 

At  length,  on  June  21st,  the  Royal  Family  does 
escape.  Relying  on  promised  help  from  the 
night  to  Emperor  of  Austria  and  from  Spain, 
varennes.  Louis  sets  out  ill  the  darkness,  to  join 
the  foreign  armies.  Bouille  had  stationed  loyal 
troops  along  the  route.  Louis  is  disguised  as  his 
wife’s  valet.  The  fugitives  speed  on  while  Paris 
slumbers.  They  have  reached  Chalons  and  are 
more  than  half-way  to  the  frontier,  when  Louis  is 
recognized.  But  no  one  stops  him  in  his  flight  to 
the  foreign  foes,  whose  armies  are  on  the 
borders.  They  reach  St.  Menehould  ;  and 
there  a  fierce  Republican,  Drouet,  recognizes 
the  King,  who  had  foolishly  looked  out  of  the 
window.  No  sooner  had  the  carriage  rolled 
on  again  than  Drouet  dashes  across  the  country 
to  Varennes,  whither  the  King  is  hastening, 
alarms  the  municipal  authorities,  and  Louis 
arrives  only  to  find  himself  a  prisoner. 
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Back  to  Paris  comes  the  King,  and  his 
throne  is  henceforth  “  like  a  pyramid  on  its 
apex,”  on  the  point  of  falling. 

The  Assembly,  after  hot  discussion,  declared 
that  Louis  should  be  restored  to  the  throne  on 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  they 
were  preparing.  This  gentle  dealing  with  the 
King  enraged  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers. 
They  got  up  a  tumultuous  demonstration  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  opposition  to  this 
decree.  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  the  mayor, 
quelled  the  riot  by  firing  on  the  people.  Fifty 
were  killed  ;  and  many  were  enraged  at  the 
performance,  for  they  sympathized  with  the 
rioters. 

Robespierre  had  been  one  of  the  loudest  in 
talk  against  the  King  and  in  favour  of  the 
demonstration.  But  when  the  riot  came,  he 
hid  himself.  He  always  took  good  care  of  his 
own  skin. 

On  August  27,  1791,  Leopold  of  Austria  and 
William  1 1  of  Prussia  issued  a  silly  manifesto, 

inviting-  other  kings  to  help  to  restore 
Manifesto  of  ,  ^  °  t-i  • 

Austria  and  Louis  to  his  former  power.  This 
Prussia. 

document  roused  the  violent  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  and  did  incalculable  harm 
to  Louis. 
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By  October  ist  the  new  constitution  was 
prepared,  and  the  National  Assembly  ceased  to 
Legislative  Gxist.  France  was  then  to  be 
Assembly.  governed  by  a  Legislative  Assembly 
of  745  men,  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes. 
“  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  finished  its 
laborious  career ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
daunted  courage  and  perfect  equity  (.^)  it  had 
displayed,  it  was  abhorred  as  revolutionary  at 
Coblentz  (where  the  exiled  Royalists  gathered 
together)  and  as  aristocratical  at  Paris  (where 
the  mob  ruled)  ”  (Taine).  These  men  meant 
well.  But  they  lacked  experience  in  state¬ 
craft.  They  were  mere  theorists,  influenced  by 
Rousseau,  and  built  up  a  constitution  on  abstract 
ideas  of  rights  of  man  and  social  contract. 
They  were  out  of  touch  with  realities.  They 
talked  and  talked,  while  the  mansions  of  the 
nobles  were  in  flames,  food  was  wanting,  the 
tribunals  of  law  courts  did  not  dare  to  hold 
their  sessions,  and  society  was  tumbling  to 
pieces:  “as  the  theologians  of  the  Lower 
Empire  with  their  disputes  about  the  uncreated 
light  of  Mount  Tabor,  while  Mahomet  II  was 
storming  Constantinople  ”  (Taine). 

Taine’s  words  exactly  describe  the  situation. 
At  Coblentz  were  as.sembled  the  Royalist 
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emigrants,  trying  to  stir  up  foreign  kings  to  put 
back  the  French  Revolution  and  restore  Louis 
to  his  former  power.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
Paris  the  democrats  thought  the  revolution  had 


not  gone  far  enough.  Most  of  them  wanted 
to  abolish  kings  altogether.  If  the  aristocrats 
abroad  had  kept  quiet,  the  ghastly  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1792-1795  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had 
aimed  at  making  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  King  for  president. 
But,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  two  peoples 
were  quite  different. 

Louis  accepted  the  new  constitution.  He 
had  still  the  right  of  veto  on  the  measures 
passed. 

The  new  Legislative  Assembly  contained 
different  parties,  and  it  is  essential  to  understand 
these,  if  we  would  comprehend  the 

Parties  in  the 

Legislative  events  that  followed.  There  were 

Assembly : 

Feuiliants ;  ( I )  the  ConsUtutioiialists  or  Feuil- 

lants,  who  were  favourable  to  the 
King.  There  were  (2)  the  Gzrondins,  so  called 
because  their  ablest  men,  who  were  the  ablest 
in  the  Assembly,  came  from  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  such  as  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Gensonn6,  Brissot,  and  Condorcet.  These  had 
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firmly  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  looked  with  no  favourable  eye  on  the 
luxurious  Court  and  the  foolish  advisers  of  the 
King,  especially  as  they  saw  foreign  armies 
trying  to  restore  Louis  to  his  former  power. 

There  was  (3)  the  party  called  the  Mountain, 
so  named  because  they  occupied  the  highest 
ThoMoun-  seats  in  the  Assembly.  These  were 
tain.  most  advanced  Republicans. 

Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  belonged  to  the 
Mountain. 

The  Assembly  decreed  that  the  King’s 
brother  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII)  should  return 
Law  against  ^o  France  within  two  months.  He 
tneimigr^s.  replied  :  “  Let  the  Assembly  return  to 
common  sense  within  two  months.”  There¬ 
fore,  on  November  9th  the  Assembly  decreed 
all  emigrants  suspected  of  conspiracy 
and  outlawed,  if  they  did  not  return  by 
January  i,  1792.  Louis  quashed  the  proposal  by 
his  veto.  The  TVssembly  decreed  that  the  priests, 
who  would  not  take  the  oath  to  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  should  forfeit  their  pensions.  Again 
the  King  interposed  his  veto.  The  wrath  of 
the  populace  at  these  “  vetoes  ”  can  be  readily 
imagined.  Camille  Desmoulins  urged  the 
Assembly  to  execute  its  decrees  in  spite  of  the 


Veto. 
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King’s  veto,  adding  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  sovereign,  and  that  a  royal  veto  would  not 
have  prevented  the  people  from  taking  the 
Bastille.  The  opposition  of  the  priests  to  the 
Revolutionary  party  was  one  of  their  greatest 
difficulties.  In  Alsace  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
refused  to  listen  to  any  priest  who  had  taken 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  The  power  of 
the  clergy  over  the  country  people  was  enormous, 
particularly  as  only  about  one  in  twenty  of  the 
common  folk  could  read. 

1792 

Meanwhile,  the  foreign  armies  were  gathering 
round  the  land.  Austria  led  them.  For  Marie 
Antoinette  was  an  Austrian  princess  :  hence  the 
hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  party.  Prussia,  Piedmont,  and  Spain 
also  threatened  France.  Austria  sent  an  ultima¬ 
tum  to  Paris,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  its  former  position.  The 
great  error  of  these  foreign  powers  was  their  inter¬ 
ference  with  France.  No  country  likes  another 
country  to  interfere  with  its  internal  concerns. 
The  Ministers  ^  then  in  power  were  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  their  native  land,  and 
’  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Delessart,  Narbonne,  etc. 
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siding  with  the  foreign  foe.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  displaced.  A  Girondist  ministry  succeeded, 
including  such  able  men  as  Roland  and 
Dumouriez. 

The  Girondists  were  Republicans  because 
they  had  distrusted  the  King.  As  they  became 
more  intimate  with  him,  this  distrust  ceased. 
They  saw  that  he  was  really  anxious  for  the 
good  of  his  people.  Madame  Roland,  however, 
retained  her  inflexible  republicanism.  Dumouriez 
did  all  he  could  to  protect  Louis  and  the  Queen. 
In  his  Memoirs  (Book  iii,  chap.  6)  Dumouriez 
relates  his  plain  talk  to  the  Queen.  He  said 
to  her  :  “  The  Revolution  is  not  a  momentary 
popular  insurrection  as  you  seem  to  think.  It 
is  the  almost  unanimous  uprising  of  a  great 
nation  against  inveterate  abuses.”  The  Queen 
told  Dumouriez  how  much  insult  she  had  to 
endure  from  the  people  ;  how  when  she  was 
looking  out  of  her  window  into  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  one  of  the  guards  said  to  her  ; 
“  With  what  pleasure  I  should  see  your  head 
on  the  top  of  a  bayonet!”  The  French  people 
had  no  dislike  for  Louis.  But  they  had  come 
to  have  great  hatred  of  the  Queen,  whom  they 
regarded  as  extravagant  (as  indeed  she  was) 
and  the  King’s  evil  genius. 
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On  April  20,  1792,  war  was  declared  against 
Austria.  Austria  interfered  not  merely  because 
the  Emperor  disapproved  of  the  Revolution, 
and  of  everything  democratic,  but  also  because 
Marie  Antoinette  was  an  Austrian  princess. 
And  when,  a  few  years  later,  Napoleon 
kept  crushing  Austria  in  battle  after  battle, 
Frenchmen  were  delighted,  and  looked  upon 
their  victories  as  a  revenge  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Austria  with  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution. 

On  April  20,  1792,  began  the  awful  struggle 
which  shook  all  Europe,  which  trampled  into 
warwitn  clay  6,000,000  men,  and  never 

Austna.  ceased  till  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815.  France  had  three  armies,  numbering 
142,000  men,  on  the  borders.  At  first  the 
French  were  thoroughly  routed.  Paris  was  in  a 
panic.  The  Assembly  declared  itself  “  perma¬ 
nently  sitting”  {en permanence),  and  passed  three 
measures;  (i)  to  disband  the  King’s  household 
troops  ;  for  these  being  largely  foreigners  might 
side  with  Austria  ;  (2)  to  banish  the  refractory 
priests  from  France;  (3)  to  settle  20,000  federate 
troops  of  Frenchmen  from  the  provinces  close 
to  Paris  to  protect  the  city.  Louis,  knowing 
that  the  clergy  were  on  his  side  and  opposed  to 
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the  Revolution,  and  that  the  provincial  troops 
would  be  strong  republicans,  put  his  veto  on 
the  last  two  proposals. 

Poor  Louis  the  irresolute !  This  was  the 
last  and  most  fatal  mistake  of  Louis.  Roland 
felt  the  folly  of  the  King  so  strongly  that  he 
penned  (or  rather  his  wife  did)  a  very  plain 
letter  of  remonstrance.  For  this  the  Ministers 
were  compelled  to  resign. 

Poor  Louis  the  irresolute !  During  those 
trying  times  Mallet  Dupan  was  abroad  with  the 
King’s  autograph,  soliciting  help  from  the 
foreign  rulers.  If  he  preferred  the  Austrians, 
he  should  have  joined  heartily  in  their  invasion. 
If  not,  he  should  have  resisted  them  to  the 
death  with  his  French  soldiers. 

And  poor  France!  “  Europe’s  potentates  were 
girdling  around  her,  and  launching  forth  the  red 
thunder  of  war.”  Her  internal  politics  were  at 
a  deadlock,  owing  to  the  King’s  veto.  Priests 
and  aristocrats  were  plotting  against  her  life. 
And  hunger  was  everywhere. 

Meanwhile  republican  ideas  were  spreading. 
Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin  club,  and  Danton 
at  the  Cordeliers  were  growing  more  and  more 
powerful.  About  this  time  there  was  in  Paris 
a  young  Marseillais  named  Barbaroux  (called 
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Antinous,  because  of  his  good  looks).  Talking 
with  Roland  about  the  danger  of  Paris  being 
occupied  by  foreign  troops,  they  determined 
that,  if  this  invasion  was  successful,  they  would 
retire  to  the  south  and  there  found  a  republic, 
which  might  gradually  enlarge  its  borders.  They 
looked  to  Marseilles,  a  rich  and  populous  city,  to 
aid  in  this  propagation  of  republican  principles. 

The  Paris  Revolutionists  were  very  angry 
with  the  King  for  having  put  his  veto  on 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  camp  of 

Procession  of  .  .  , 

tne black  20,000  provincial  French  troops  near 
breecbes.  Paris,  and  to  banish  the  refractory 

priests.  The  result  was  that  on  June  20,  1792 
(the  anniversary  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  States 
General  in  the  tennis  court),  another  indecent 
uproar  of  the  Paris  mob  took  place.  Headed 
by  Santerre,  the  brewer,  they  paraded  the 
streets  with  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  to 
force  the  Assembly  to  pay  no  heed  to  Louis’ 
veto.  They  carried  banners  with  the  inscription  : 
“  The  Constitution  or  death!  ”  Ragged  breeches 
were  elevated  on  poles,  as  the  mob  shouted  : 
“  Vivent  les  sansculottes  !”  i.e.  the  breeches-less. 
This  term  became  applied  to  the  mob. 

“  Down  with  veto  1  ”  was  another  cry.  Some 
carried  a  bullock’s  heart  on  a  pike,  with  the 
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inscription  :  “  Heart  of  an  aristocrat.”  They 
forced  open  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries  with 
hatchets  and  sabres,  and  rushed  into 

The  mob 

crowd  into  the  presence  of  the  Kingr,  They 

the  Tuileries.  .  . 

yelled  out;  “Recall  the  ministers! 
Banish  the  priests!  Form  a  camp  of  20,000!” 

Louis  replied  with  dignity  that  his  Palace 
was  not  the  place  wherein  to  demand  reforms. 
“  Long-  live  the  nation  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  mob. 
“Yes,”  replied  Louis,  “long  live  the  nation.  I 
am  its  best  friend.”  “  Show  it,”  replied  one  of 
the  crowd,  and  presented  the  red  mob  cap 
at  the  end  of  a  pike.  Louis  wisely  put  it  on 
his  head.  A  man  half  drunk  offered  Louis 
wine.  Louis  bravely  drank  it,  though  he  feared 
poison,  and  the  mob  applauded.  The  people, 
seeintr  the  King’s  sister  Elizabeth,  mistook  her 
for  the  Queen,  and  shouted ;  “  There’s  the 
Austrian  woman.”  Seated  in  the  Council 
Chamber  were  the  Queen,  her  son,  and  her 
daughter.  A  red  cap  was  given  to  the  boy  ; 
and  he  put  it  on  his  head.  After  two  hours  of 
uproar  the  mayor,  Petion,  appeared,  and  at  last 
they  cleared  the  Tuileries  of  the  rabble.  Some 
of  the  deputies  then  appeared.  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville,  seeing  the  Queen  weeping,  observed  ;  “  I 
weep  at  the  misfortunes  of  a  beautiful 
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woman ;  but  my  tears  are  not  for  a  queen.  I 
hate  kings  and  queens.”  The  King’s  dignified 
conduct  before  the  mob  produced  a  momentary 
reaction  in  his  favour. 

While  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  were 
threatening  to  march  on  Paris,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  alarm  met  together.  Lamourette 
eloquently  appealed  to  them  to  cease  their  party 
quarrels,  and  to  become  united  in  face  of  the 
common  danger.  So  effective  was  his  discourse, 
that  the  members  of  hostile  parties  rushed  into 
each  others  arms,  as  only  Frenchmen  could  ; 
and  the  Assembly,  which  had  declared  “  the 
country  in  danger,”  unanimously  cried,  “  The 
country  is  saved  !  ”  If  Puck  had  been  present 
he  would  have  repeated  his  immortal  words ; 
“  What  fools  these  mortals  be !  ” 

Vergniaud,  the  able  Girondin,  urged  the 
King  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  people,  and 
oppose  the  foreigners.  But  his  irresolution, 
doubtless  backed  up  by  the  advice  of  his  Queen, 
caused  him  to  miss  the  opportunity. 

Lafayette  and  the  non-republican  party  tried 
to  get  an  armed  force  to  quell  the  Jacobins 
(the  ultra- Republicans).  Not  one  hundred  men 
answered  the  summons.  Lafayette  tried  again 
to  make  the  King  flee  secretly.  Failing  in  this. 
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he  had  to  leave  Louis  to  his  fate.  The  King, 
and  particularly  the  Queen,  always  looked  coldly 
on  Lafayette,  though  he  had  done  so  much  for 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  Barbaroux,  one 
of  the  Girondist  representatives  of  Marseilles, 
La  sent  secretly  to  Marseilles  for  “  500 

Marseuiaise.  kiiew  how  to  die.”  Five 

hundred  determined  Republicans  started  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris,  singing  the  soul-stirring 
“  Marseillaise  Flymn.”  This  “  Revolutionary  Te 
Deum  ”  was  written  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  an 
artillery  officer,  to  commemorate  the  departure 
of  a  band  of  volunteers  from  Strasbourg.  Both 
words  and  music  were  composed  in  one  night. 
Its  magical  effect  procured  400  volunteers  from 
Strasbourg  in  a  single  day. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTION - SEPTEMBER  MASSACRES — 

DANTON - MARAT - ROBESPIERRE  —  EXECUTION 

OF  LOUIS 

On  July  II,  1792,  the  Legislative  Chamber 
had  decreed  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 
Armed  That  was  the  signal  for  an  armed 

risings.  rising  all  over  France.  Not  from 

Marseilles  alone,  but  from  all  parts  did  bands 
of  volunteers  go  forth,  singing  the  Marseillaise. 

On  July  14,  1792,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  a  fete  was  held, 
at  which  the  King  was  present.  At  this  fete 
the  people  burned  a  number  of  artificial  crowns, 
cardinal’s  hats,  titles  of  nobility,  lawyer’s  wigs, 
and  other  “symbols  of  aristocracy”!  But  while 
the  King  consented  to  so  much  that  he  disliked, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace,  the  Jacobins 
were  growing  more  and  more  revolutionary. 
Marat,  called  “  the  friend  of  the  people  ”  (!), 

was  continually  advocating  the  murder  of  all 
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who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Jacobins.  “  All 
aristocrats,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  liberty,” 
said  he,  “  must  be  got  rid  of.”  Marat  seems 
to  have  been  a  homicidal  maniac.  Even  the 
Girondins  were  talking  of  dethroning  the  King. 
While  France  was  in  this  critical  condition, 
some  wanting  to  get  rid  of  him,  some  to  make 
him  a  constitutional  monarch,  with  limited 
powers,  while  the  Jacobins  were  preparing  to 
make  war  on  property,  and  rob  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor,  on  July  24th  the  stupid 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allied  armies,  issued  a  mad  manifesto,  saying 
that  if  the  slightest  harm  was  offered  Louis, 
the  allied  armies  would  destroy  Paris.  This 
interference  with  the  French  nation  was  throw¬ 
ing  a  lighted  torch  into  the  explosive  material 
of  France.  The  consequence  of  it  was  that  on 
August  3rd  the  sections  of  Paris,  headed  by 
Potion,  went  to  the  Assembly  to  demand  the 
dethronement  of  the  King.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  plot  for  Louis  to  escape  ;  but  his  indecision 
August  10,  spoiled  it.  On  August  8th  the  As- 
sembly  declared  that  they  would  not 
bring  Louis  to  trial.  Then  came  the  fatal 
loth  of  August,  when  Louis’  authority  was 
scattered  to  the  winds. 
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During  the  evening  of  August  9th  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  determined  to  dethrone 
Louis,  seized  all  the  municipal  authority.  Bar- 
baroux,  Danton,  Souterre,  and  Westermann  had 
arranged  everything.  As  for  Robespierre,  no 
one  knew  where  he  was.  He  was  preserving  his 
own  skin,  and  safely  hiding  somewhere.  Marat, 
too,  was  hidden  in  a  cellar.  Danton  always  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  did  his  best 
to  get  the  Assembly  to  dethrone  Louis.  At 
midnight  the  terrible  tocsin  (bell)  was  sounded 
for  the  insurrectionists  to  gather  together.  Before 
daylight  they  marched  straight  upon  the  Tuileries, 
where  Louis  was.  Mandat,  commander  of  the 
troops  that  guarded  the  Palace,  was  summoned 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (the  Mansion  House), 
and  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobins.  A  pistol  shot  stretched  him  dead 
on  the  steps.  The  troops  to  guard  the  King 
were  thus  without  a  leader.  The  insurgents 
stormmgof  planted  their  cannon  with  their  mouths 
theTuuenes.  |-Q^a.rds  the  Tuileries.  Seeing  that 

all  was  lost,  the  Royal  Family,  and  a  few  faithful 
friends,  fled  across  the  gardens  to  the  Hall, 
where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  and  there  took 
refuge  from  the  mob.  Hardly  had  the  Royal 
Family  got  behind  the  President’s  chair,  when 
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a  heavy  discharge  of  cannon  showed  that  the 
struggle  for  the  Tuileries  had  begun.  A  cannon 
shot,  having  been  discharged  by  the  insurgents, 
probably  by  accident,  the  Swiss  soldiers,  who 
were  the  defenders  of  the  Palace,  poured  a 
murderous  volley  on  the  rabble,  and  sallying 
forth  dispersed  them  on  every  side.  Then  the 
King  sent  an  order  to  them  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
come  to  the  Assembly.  All  did  so,  save  300,  who 
in  the  confusion  remained  behind.  The  return¬ 
ing  rabble,  infuriated  at  what  had  happened, 
attacked  these  300,  and  they  were  soon  bleeding 
corpses,  faithful  unto  death.  Their  monument  is 
the  hure  lion  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  Lucerne. 

o 

The  rabble  then  rushed  to  the  Assembly, 
declared  the  King  provisionally  suspended  from 
The  National  ^is  functions.  Overthrew  the  consti- 
convention.  tution,  and  proclaimed  a  National 

Convention.  This  Convention  included  Roland, 
Claviere  and  Servan,  together  with  Danton  and 
others  as  fierce  as  he.  The  bloodthirsty  Marat 
was  made  president  of  a  “  Committee  of  Sur¬ 
veillance,”  or  “  Surete  Gdndrale,”  which  was  a 
tyrannous  system  of  universal  spying. 

On  August  13,  1792,  the  King  and  his 

family  were  consigned  to  a  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Temple  fortress. 
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After  this  insurrection  had  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  miserable  coward 
Robespierre  came  out  of  his  hidinor. 

Imprison-  .  ^  ^  ° 

mentofthe  This  man  “  without  an  idea  in  his 
^  ^  head  or  a  feeling  in  his  heart  ” 

(Condorcet)  came  forward  to  lead  the  Paris 
people.  The  French  then  dropped  the  term 
“Monsieur”  and  called  each  other  “citizen.” 
They  ceased  to  say  “vous”  and  used  the 
singular  -pronoun  “tu,”  and  copied  in  names 
also  the  free  Romans  of  ancient  times.  Here 
again  we  trace  the  influence  of  Rousseau, 
whose  model  had  always  been  the  Roman 
Republic. 

When  the  news  of  this  insurrection  reached 
Lafayette  with  the  army  on  the  border,  he 
refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  new 
Convention.  He  was  therefore  declared  a 
traitor  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  strong 
Republicans.  He  fled  to  the  Austrians. 
Dumouriez  was  appointed  general  in  his  place. 

But  Longwy  and  Verdun  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians.  An  insurrection  was  breaking  out 
Longwy  and  in  La  Vendde  on  the  west  of  France, 

Verdun  taken  .... 

by  Prussians,  where  the  people  started  civil  war 
LaVend6e.  with  the  Jacobins.  The  Parisians 
felt  utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  Prussians 
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from  marching  on  to  Paris.  Some  proposed 
to  leave  Paris,  and  to  retire  behind  the  river 
Loire.  At  this  crisis  up  rose  Danton,  “  who 
made  as  much  noise  as  four  trumpets  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment,”  and  said,  “We  must 
not  leave  Paris,  but  we  must  strike  the 
Royalists  with  terror,”  to  save  the  country. 
Accordingly,  on  August  30,  1792,  the  city 

barriers  were  closed,  and  Marat’s  spies  arrested 
3,000  people  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
favourable  to  the  King  and  the  foreign  foe.  And 
now  the  city  is  seen,  desperately,  madly 
preparing  to  defend  itself  against  the  invading 
Prussians.  Railings  are  torn  up  and  hammered 
into  pikes ;  chains  are  melted  and  turned  into 
arms ;  the  very  coffins  of  the  dead  are  raised 
for  melting  into  balls.  All  church  bells  go  to  the 
foundry  to  be  turned  into  cannon  balls.  All 
church  plate  goes  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined 
into  money.  “To  arms,  citizens!”  Yes,  “to 
arms,”  with  a  vengeance.  For  on  September  2nd 
occurred  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  the  French 

Revolution.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 

Tlie 

September  Royalists  Were  about  to  attack  the 

IVT &  QS$I  PT*AQ 

prisons  and  deliver  the  city  to  the 
Prussians.  Under  this  pretext  the  ruffians  of 
Paris  began  their  work  of  blood,  “  to  strike 
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terror  into  the  Royalists.”  They  butchered 
twenty-four  priests  on  their  way  to  the 
Abbaye  prison.  They  next  slaughtered  two 
hundred  priests  confined  in  the  church  of  the 
Carrhelites.  Then  all  the  captives  in  the 
prisons  were  hastily  and  most  unjustly  tried. 
Those  who  were  declared  guilty  of  favouring 
royalty  were  dismissed  into  the  courtyard, 
with  their  sentence  screamed  out  after  them, 
whereupon  the  ruffians  engaged  for  the 
purpose  hewed  and  hacked  them  in  pieces. 

The  beautiful  Princess  de  Lamballe,  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  Queen,  is  condemned. 
She  enters  the  courtyard,  and  shivers  at  the 
sight  of  the  bloody  sabres.  Her  head  is  cut 
in  twain  ;  her  neck  is  severed.  Her  fair  body 
is  hacked  in  pieces,  with  the  vilest  indignities. 
Her  head  is  fixed  on  a  pike,  and  paraded 
near  the  window  of  the  Temple  prison  for  the 
Queen  to  see. 

Monsieur  de  Sombreuil  and  his  daughter 
vehemently  proclaim  themselves  Republicans. 
“If  you  are,”  say  the  butchers,  “  drink  this  cup 
of  the  blood  of  aristocrats  ”  ;  and  they  offer 
fresh  blood  of  victims  just  killed.  The  girl 
drinks  it !  And  they  are  saved. 

When  a  prisoner  is,  now  and  then,  released 
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as  not  guilty,  the  assassins  shriek  with  joy, 
and  fall  on  his  neck !  Mysterious  human 
nature,  in  terror  and  panic  butchering  the 
condemned,  in  sympathy  weeping  tears  of  joy 
over  those  acquitted. 

The  mayor.  Potion,  urged  the  butchers  to 
stop  their  horrible  work.  They  did  so — till 
his  back  was  turned !  On  the  other  hand 
Billaud-Varennes,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Communes,  came  forward,  wearing  his 
scarf  of  office,  walked  in  the  blood,  trampled 
on  the  corpse  of  murdered  priests.  “  People,” 
said  he,  “  you  sacrifice  your  enemies,  you  do 
your  duty”!  Very  different  were  these  wretches 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Bastille  fight.  Cart¬ 
loads  of  dead,  stripped  and  covered  with 
quicklime,  passed  along  the  roads.  “  Here 
a  hand  stretched  forth  in  dumb  appeal  to  a 
righteous  heaven  ;  there  a  foot  turned  upwards, 
which,”  said  Mercier,  a  witness,  “  I  shall 
know  again  at  the  great  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  the  Eternal,  throned  on  His  thunders,  shall 
judge  both  kings  and  September  Killers.” 

The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  was  arrested 
with  his  aged  mother.  A  paving-stone,  hurled 
through  the  carriage  window,  killed  him  and 
spurted  his  blood  on  the  cheek  of  his  mother 
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aged  ninety-three.  A  van  of  prisoners  from 
Versailles  was  attacked  and  all  save  eleven  were 
massacred,  their  clothes  were  burnt,  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  a  ditch. 

The  Garde-Meuble,  the  rich  deposi- 

The  King’s  _  ^ 

valuables  tory  of  the  valuables  of  the  Kingf  and 

stolen.  ^ 

Queen,  was  plundered  by  the  mob. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  Danton’s  cruel  words, 
“We  must  strike  the  Royalists  with  terror.” 
Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  was  always 
compassionate,  when  a  suppliant  for  a  friend’s 
life  gained  access  to  him,  and  that  not  one  of 
his  personal  enemies  perished  in  those  awful 
days. 

During  all  this  time  of  pandemonium  Paris 
actually  had  twenty-three  theatres  well  attended 
every  night ! 

But  now  the  Prussian  army  is  suffering  defeat. 
These  “  sansculottes,”  as  the  half-clothed  French- 
vaimyand  Were  called,  do  not  fly  like 

jemappes.  poultry.  On  September  20th  Keller- 
mann  repulsed  the  Prussians  at  Valmy.  On 
November  6th  Dumouriez  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Jemappes,  and  made  Belgium  a  Republic. 
The  French  Jacobins  expected  all  other  countries 
to  imitate  them,  and  get  rid  of  their  kings. 
Indeed,  the  French  Jacobins  thought  it  their  duty 
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to  stir  up  all  foreign  people  against  their  rulers. 
This  they  did  all  the  more  easily,  because  these 
rulers  were  not  constitutional  monarchs,  but 
despotic  kings,  and  the  people  had  no  real 
liberty. 

On  November  19,  1792,  “the  National  Con¬ 
vention  declares  that  she  will  afford  succour  and 
fraternity  to  all  nations  who  wish  to  recover  their 
liberty,  and  she  has  charged  the  executive  power 
to  give  orders  to  the  generals  in  the  French 
armies  to  aid  all  citizens  who  may  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  oppressed  in  the  cause  of  liberty.”  In 
February  1 793  they  declared  :  “  Our  generals  must 
proclaim  in  every  city  they  enter  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  .  .  .  war  with  palaces,  amity  with 
cottages.”  Thus  Belgium  was  forced  to  be  a 
Republic.  The  French  proconsuls  were  nearly 
absolute  rulers  in  Belgium.  They  seized  all  the 
silver  in  the  churches,  and  greatly  alienated  the 
Belgians,  who  were  much  attached  to  the  forms 
of  religion.  This  thrusting  of  Jacobin  views  upon 
other  countries  was  as  fatal  a  mistake  as  the  foreign 
powers  interfering  with  France.  To  understand 
French  history  from  1792-1815  we  must 
remember  this  principle  of  the  leaders  of  France, 
viz.  thrusting  their  ideas  of  “liberty”  upon  other 
nations,  and  the  fact  that  other  nations  were  very 
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badly  governed  by  despotic  kings.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  latter  fact  Napoleon  I  was  at 
first  welcomed  by  many  foreign  people,  especially 
in  Italy,  because  the  people  regarded  him  and 
his  French  troops  as  friends  who  came  to  set 
them  free  from  the  oppression  of  their  rulers. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they,  and  the  French 
nation,  found  they  were  now  merely  the  tools  of 
an  ambitious  soldier,  who,  when  he  became 
Emperor,  allowed  no  political  liberty  at  all ! 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  National  Conven¬ 


tion  took  place  on  September  21,  1792,  The 
First  meeting-  tTienibers  Were  all  Republicans.  The 
of  National  Girondists  were  more  moderate  than 

Convention, 

Sept.  21, 1772.  Moimtain  or  Jacobins.  Between 
them  was  a  neutral  centre,  called  La  Plaine 
or  Le  Marais  (the  marsh),  destitute  of  any 
vigour.  The  Girondists  did  not  approve  of 
the  September  massacres.  In  this  they  were 
supported  by  La  Plaine.  They  thought  the 
butchers  should  be  brought  to  justice.  So 
earnest  were  they,  that  they  nearly  got  Marat 
destroyed.  It  was  clear  then  that  between  the 
Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  it  would  be  “war 
to  the  knife.” 

On  the  first  day  of  assembling  the  National 
Convention,  on  the  motion  of  Collot  d’Herbois, 
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Three 

Triumvirs. 


voted  that  royalty  should  be  abolished.  Sep¬ 
tember  2 1  St  was  made  the  first  day  of  year  one 
of  the  Republic. 

Paris  was  then  really  at  the  mercy  of  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Robespierre,  the  three  Triumvirs, 
as  they  were  called,  the  Revolutionists 
again  taking  a  name  from  the  history 
of  Rome,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 
Marat  was  a  systematic  bloodthirsty  madman. 
Robespierre  was  jealous  of  everybody,  and  aimed 
at  being  (and  for  a  short  time  was)  despot  of 
France.  Danton  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
had  any  shred  of  humanity. 

The  Convention  decided  to  bring  Louis  to 
trial  (November  7,  1792).  Just  at  that  time 
there  was  discovered  an  iron  chest, 
hidden  behind  a  panel  in  the  King’s 
bedroom  at  the  Tuileries.  In  this  box  were 
papers  which  were  said  to  prove  that  Louis  had 
held  treasonable  correspondence  with  emigrated 
Frenchmen,  and  with  foreign  kings,  to  promote  a 
counter-revolution  in  favour  of  Royalty.  This 
was  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  Louis.  If 
he  had  strongly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  foreign  powers,  he  might  have  escaped  the 
guillotine ;  at  least  he  would  have  put  his 
enemies  entirely  in  the  wrong. 


The  iron 
chest. 
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On  December  ii,  1792,  Louis  was  tried.  He 
was  accused  of  many  crimes,  by  which  he  had 
Trial  of  the  attempted  to  “establish  a  tyranny  by 

destroying  the  liberty  of  the  French 
people.”  Rouzet  nobly  defended  Louis.  He 
said  :  “  Does  not  the  love  of  dominion  rule  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  has  not  Louis  XVI 
repressed  its  influence  more  than  any  other 
sovereign  in  the  world?  Did  he  not  in  1789 
make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  part  of  his 
authority  ?  Did  he  not  abolish  servitude  ?  Did 
he  not  convoke  the  States  General,  and  deliver 
up  to  the  Tiers  Etat  a  portion  of  their 
rights  ?  ” 

The  way  in  which  Louis  was  treated  at 
this  trial  was  diso^raceful.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  Manuel,  proposed  to  insult 
the  King  by  making  him  wait  some  time  at 
the  door.  Barrere,  the  president  of  the  Assembly, 
began  by  uttering  the  words,  “Citizens,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you.”  During  the 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  the  trial,  Louis  remained 
calm  and  dignified,  in  spite  of  insults.  When 
the  trial  began,  Barrere  addressed  him  with 
the  words,  “  Louis,  you  may  sit  down.”  The 
King  was  accused  of  stirring  up  a  counter¬ 
revolution,  of  refusing  to  establish  a  camp  of 
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20,000  men  near  Paris,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
actually  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  bloodshed 
in  the  insurrection  of  August  loth! 

It  was  at  this  trial  that  Dupont  avowed  him¬ 
self  an  atheist,  as  though  the  World  cared  to 
know  that ! 

The  King  was  remanded  to  his  prison,  and 
henceforth  separated  from  his  family.  How 
changed  was  France!  At  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  women  of  the  populace  sat  knitting, 
where  once  highly  rouged  duchesses  with 
diamonds  and  pearls  were  wont  to  be  seen. 
In  the  Tribune,  where  Mirabeau  and  other  true 
patriots  so  lately  spoke,  there  were  rabid  Jaco¬ 
bins  in  “  bonnet  rouge.” 

The  Girondins,  after  the  removal  of  Louis, 
tried  to  get  the  question  of  the  King’s  guilt 
or  innocence  submitted  to  the  people,  that  upon 
the  people  might  rest  the  responsibility  of  shed¬ 
ding  blood  or  the  reproach  of  “showing  mercy 
to  a  tyrant.”  The  Assembly  debated  and 
adjourned  day  after  day,  till  on  January  14, 

1793 

1793,  the  Paris  mob  again  burst  forth,  shrieking, 
“  Death  to  the  tyrant  1  ”  A  vote  was  therefore 
taken  on  three  questions  ; 
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1.  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  having  con¬ 
spired  against  the  nation’s  liberty  and  the 
safety  of  the  State  ? 

Answer:  Yes,  by  686  votes  to  35. 

2.  Shall  the  sentence  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  people  ? 

Answer  :  No,  by  425  to  280  votes. 

3.  What  shall  the  penalty  be  ? 

Answer :  Death,  387  votes  ;  imprison¬ 
ment  or  banishment,  334  votes. 

This  small  majority  in  favour  of  death  com¬ 
prised  “  Philippe  Egalite,”  a  relative  of  the 
King,  and  some  of  the  vacillating  Girondins. 
Had  the  latter  acted  up  to  their  convictions, 
there  would  have  been  a  majority  in  favour  of 
sparing  the  King’s  life. 

Some  few  in  Paris  dared  to  express  their 
indignation  at  the  voting  of  the  Assembly. 
But  most  were  either  too  indifferent  or  too 
terrified  to  say  what  they  thought.  However, 
one  of  the  bodyguard,  Paris,  saw  a  deputy 
named  Lepelletier-Saint-Fargeau,  who  had  voted 
for  Louis’  death,  at  a  tavern  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  accosted  him,  upbraided  him  as  a  scoundrel, 
killed  him  with  his  sabre,  and  escaped. 

Louis  took  a  touching  farewell  of  his  family, 
and,  as  he  left  the  room,  his  wife  fainted  away. 
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Before  his  execution  he  was  allowed  to  have 
the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  to  administer  to  him  all 
the  consolations  of  religion. 

On  January  21,  1793,  the  carriage  of  the 
condemned  King  rolls  forth  towards  the  guil- 

o 


lotine,  mounted  where  once  stood 
the  statue  of  Louis,  in  the  Place  de 


Execution 
of  Louis. 


la  Revolution,  now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Louis  reads  in  his  book  of  devotions,  while 
the  silence  of  the  city  is  broken  only  by  the 
sounds  of  his  carriage  wheels.  Eighty  thousand 
men  stand  motionless  as  statues,  silent  as  the 
grave.  Louis  steps  from  the  carriage  to  the 
scaffold.  P'or  a  moment  he  resists  the  execu¬ 
tioners,  as  they  begin  to  bind  him,  till  his 
confessor,  the  Abbd  Edgeworth  reminds  him 
how  the  Saviour  suffered  Himself  to  be  bound. 
He  speaks :  “  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent.  I 

pardon  my  enemies,  I  desire  that  France - ” 

Here  the  brutal  drummers  drown  his  voice. 
Six  executioners  seize  the  struggling  King, 

00  o 

and  bind  him  by  force  to  the  plank.  The 
knife  descends.  His  head  is  severed  from 
his  body.  Then,  as  the  executioner  Samson 
shows  the  head,  fierce  shouts  of  “Vive  la 
R^publique !  ”  rend  the  air,  and  a  long  silence 
breaks  into  a  city’s  roar.  The  furious  wretches 
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who  surrounded  the  scaffold,  dipped  their  pikes 
and  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood. 

Thus  Louis  suffered  for  the  sins  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  through  his  own  irresolution.  The 
avalanche  which  others  loosened  fell  on  his  head. 
After  Louis  XV  the  deluge  had  come.  Innocent 
Louis  XVI  bears  the  sins  of  many  generations. 

The  foreign  nations  immediately  declared  war 
on  France,  that  is,  those  who  were  not  already 
fighting  ag-ainst  her.  “  There  is  no  going  back 
now,”  said  Marat,  “we  must  prevail  or  perish.” 
And  Danton  exclaimed:  “The  allied  kings 
threaten  us  ;  we  hurl  at  their  feet,  as  gage  of 
battle,  the  head  of  a  King  of  France.” 

By  the  decree  of  November  15,  1792, 

the  Convention  promised  French  aid  to  all 
nations  who  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
that  is,  the  rule  of  kings.  If  France  and  the  other 
nations  had  learned  to  mind  their  own  business, 
it  would  have  saved  the  world  untold  evil. 

Dumouriez,  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
was  fighting  the  Austrians,  was  disgusted  with 
the  Jacobins.  He  declared  the  Con- 

Dumouriez  .  . 

abandoned  ventioii  to  be  composed  of  200  brigands 
by  his  army.  fools.  Fie  therefore  exhorted 

his  army  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  and  free  France 
from  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  the  Convention 
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that  had  guillotined  the  King.  But  his  army, 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  nearly  naked,  with 
straw  wrapped  round  their  feet  for  boots,  ill-fed, 
and  pillaging  the  peasants  for  food,  was  so  dis¬ 
organized  that  it  paid  no  heed  to  Dumouriez.  It 
refused  to  fia[ht  against  the  Paris  mob.  And 

o  o 


Dumouriez  fled. 

Disorder  reig^ned  in  Paris.  The  starving 
populace  pillaged  the  shops.  Robespierre  tried 
to  blame  the  aristocrats  and  the  Girondists  for 
this  uproar,  saying,  “  The  people  could  do  no 
wrong !  ”  The  Girondists  said  to  the  shopkeepers 
and  the  people,  “  When  you  had  a  king  your  shops 
were  not  pillaged,  and  you  did  not  have  to  pay 
such  high  prices  for  food.” 

The  death  of  Louis  brought  the  Girondists,  the 
moderate  party,  into  deadly  strife  with  the  Jaco¬ 
bins.  The  ultra-republican  Jacobins 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  finally  estab¬ 
lished  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  last  and  blackest 
chapter  in  the  Revolution.  On  March  10,  1793, 
they  established  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,^  one  of  the  most  iniquitous 
and  tyrannical  engines  of  oppression 
on  which  the  sun  ever  gazed.  The  Girondists 


The  Relgu 
of  Terror. 


Revolu¬ 

tionary 

Tribunal, 


’  It  was  called  at  first  the  Extraordinary  Tribunal ;  but 
Robespierre  got  it  changed  to  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
(October  1793). 
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had  many  followers  in  the  country,  but  Paris 
was  given  over  to  mob  rule  ;  and  the  Girondists 
had  no  army  to  support  them. 

The  Jacobin  rulers  of  France  had  not  only 
to  contend  with  foreign  enemies,  but  also  with 
domestic  foes.  The  defeat  of  the  French  by 
the  Austrians  at  Neerwinden  (March  1793)  had 
encouraged  a  plot  against  the  Jacobins  by  the 
Breton  nobility  and  the  non-juring  priests ; 
and  La  Vendee,  where  clerical  influence  was 
very  strong,  had  risen  in  insurrection,  Charette, 
the  leader  of  the  Vendeans,  became  a  most 
formidable  foe  to  the  Jacobins. 

Robespierre,  who  had  concealed  himself  in 
a  cellar  during  the  disturbances  which  led  to 
the  establishment  on  March  loth  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunal,  came  forward  and  attacked 
the  Girondists.  These  in  return  impeached 
Marat,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  stirred  up 
citizens  to  go  in  arms  to  the  Convention  and 
put  down  the  Girondists.  So  successful  were 
they  that  they  got  Marat  arrested.  However, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  acquitted  him,  and 
Marat  was  carried  off  in  triumph  as  “I’ami  du 
peuple.” 

The  Assembly  paid  its  members  3  to  5  francs 
a  day  for  attending  the  National  Convention, 
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and  got  the  money  by  forced  loans  from  the 
rich.  Thus  any  penniless  vagabond,  who 
could  get  elected,  had  his  living  secured, 
small  as  it  was,  while  thousands  of  honest 
people  starved. 

On  May  27,  1793,  was  formed  the  Coimfiittee 
of  Public  Safety  {Comity  du  salut  public)  con- 
comit6du  sisting  of  nine  members,  Barrere 
salut  public.  Danton  being  chiefs.  And  by 

Loi  des 

suspects.  the  Law  of  the  Suspected,  proposed 
by  Danton,  all  who  were  not  furious  Jacobins, 
all  who  were  not  strong  revolutionists,  were 
denounced  as  suspected,  and  imprisoned,  ready 
for  the  guillotine^ 

On  June  2,  1793,  80,000  soldiers  under  the 
ferocious  Henriot  surrounded  the  Tuileries 
and  by  force  demanded  that  thirty-two  Girondists 
should  be  given  up.  Some  of  them  escaped, 
and  set  up  rival  administrations  in  more 
respectable  cities,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Eeigaof  Toulon,  and  even  in  republican 

Terror.  Marseilles.  Then  followed  in  Paris 
the  Reign  of  Terror  (June  2,  1793,  to  July 
28,  1794). 


CHAPTER  V 


REIGN  OF  TERROR — CHARLOTTE  CORDAY — EXECU¬ 
TION  OF  THE  QUEEN 


Under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Fouquier-Tinville, 
Marat,  and  other  demons  revelled  in  the  blood 
of  their  foe,  guillotining  all  whom  they  disliked 
and  seizing  their  money.  Not  long  shall 
Marat  revel.  For  on  July  13th  the  beautiful 
Charlotte  Charlotte  Corday,  formerly  one  of 
corday.  nobility  (d’Armans),  now  a 

strong  Girondist,  calls  on  Marat,  insists  on 
seeing  him.  She  speaks  to  him  in  his  bath¬ 
room,  where  he  is  doctoring  himself  of  his 
diseases,  the  result  of  his  excesses.  She 
pretends  to  reveal  a  plot  to  him.  In  a  moment 
she  plunges  a  knife  into  his  heart.  She  has 
revealed  a  plot  which  has  cost  Marat  his  life. 

She  went  to  the  guillotine  cheerfully,  saying  : 
“  I  killed  one  man  to  save  one  hundred 
thousand,  a  savage  beast  to  give  repose  to 
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my  country,”  As  the  “tumbril”  (cart)  jogged 
along  to  the  place  of  execution,  many  were 
irresistibly  compelled  to  take  off  their  hats  to 
the  heroine. 

After  the  death  of  Marat,  Danton  and 
Robespierre  were  the  rulers  of  the  land.  It 
was  natural  that  between  these  two  scoundrels 
there  should,  ere  long,  be  a  struggle  for 
supreme  power.  The  bloodthirsty  chiefs  of 
the  Jacobins  were  all  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  suspicious  of  each  other.  Danton — who 
was  far  superior  to  Robespierre  or  Marat,  for 
he  had  some  humanity  left — while  a  keen 
Revolutionist,  never  entertained  hatred  of  any 
particular  individuals.  Therefore  he  was  looked 
upon  as  “cold  in  the  cause  of  liberty.”  For 
this  he  was  “suspected.”  Robespierre,  who 
hated  his  personal  enemies  like  poison,  never 
had  the  slightest  feeling  for  any  individual. 
Robespierre’s  character  is  utterly  despicable. 
His  conceit  was  prodigious.  “  The  French 
people,”  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  “seem  to 
me  to  be  2,000  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  ;  one  is  even  tempted  to  regard 
them  as  a  different  species.”  Certainly  we 
are  tempted  to  regard  Robespierre  and  Co. 
as  of  a  different  species  from  human  beings  ! 
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Robespierre,  being  head  of  the  “Committee 
of  Public  Safety,”  guillotined  any  one  he  desired 
to  remove.  His  chief  colleagues  in 

La  Guillotine.  .  .  .  ^ 

this  terrible  committee,  this  secret 
conclave  of  despots,  worse  than  Venetian  tyranny, 
were  the  infamous  Barrere,^  Couthon,  Carnot, 
St.  Just,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Herault  de 
Sechelles.  Every  day  the  tumbrils  jolted  along 
with  the  condemned,  on  the  way  to  “  Sainte 
Guillotine.”  2  Beautiful  maidens,  refined  women, 
youths  and  old  men,  high  born  and  peasant, 
all  made  red  wine  for  the  devouring  thirst  of 
“La  Guillotine.” C Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity 
or  Death !  The  last  so  much  the  easiest  to 
bestow.  Paris  went  mad.  Human  nature  there 
was  altogether  changed.  In  open  streets 
La  Car-  crowds  would  dance  the  Revolution 
magnoie.  dance,  the  carmagnole,  like  so  many 
devils  from  the  pit,  and  then  return  to  their 
toils.^ 

In  July  1793  Westermann,  fighting  for  the 
Convention,  was  defeated  by  the  Vendeans, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Jacobins.  Mean- 


^  Lord  Macaulay’s  finest  essay  is  on  Barrere.  For  scathing 
sarcasm  and  magnificent  English  it  is  almost  without  a 
rival. 

^  The  Guillotine  was  named  after  Dr.  Guillotin,  who 
invented  it  for  cutting  hay  ! 
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La  Vendee. 


while  the  paper  money  (assignats)  which  the 
Revolutionary  Government  kept  issuing  in  large 
quantities,  was  steadily  falling  in  value. 
In  June  a  metallic  franc  was  worth 
three  paper  ones  ;  in  August  six  paper  ones. 

On  August  10,  1793,  a  great  fete  was  held 
(to  commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of 
August  10,  1790).  Once  more  Paris  indulged 
in  theatrical  tomfoolery.  The  President  of 
the  Convention  stopped  in  the  procession  at 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  burned  a  large 
number  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  nobility. 
These  had  been  conveyed  there  in  a  tumbril. 
Three  thousand  birds  were  let  loose  in  the  air, 
as  a  symbol  of  liberty  !  Round  their  necks  were 
labels:  “We  are  free.  Imitate  us.”  No  thank 
you !  Liberty  did  not  exist,  except  for  a  few 
bloodthirsty  tyrants  to  guillotine  any  one 
they  desired. 

Then  followed  a  decree  of  a  “  levee  en 
masse  ”  of  all  citizens  capeible  of  bearing  arms  ; 
Lev6e  en  ^  forcecl  loaii ;  an  extortion  from 
masse.  laiiclowners  and  farmers  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  grain  to  feed  the  army  ;  the 
fixing  of  a  maximum  price  at  which 
provisions  could  be  sold. 

By  October  the  “  Law  of  the  Suspected  ” 


Maximum. 
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swept  all  moderate  men  into  the  net  of  the 
guillotine.  Men  were  “suspect,”  (i)  if  they 
were  silent  as  to  the  crimes  of  Royalty,  but 
declaimed  against  the  slight  (!)  failings  of 
patriots,  i.e.  rabid  Jacobins  ;  (2)  if  they  associated 
with  priests,  nobles,  and  anti-revolutionists  ; 
(3)  if,  while  they  had  done  nothing  against 
liberty,  they  had  done  nothing  for  it ! ;  (4)  if 
they  did  not  frequent  the  sectional  meetings,  etc. 

After  this  the  number  of  “suspects”  in  prison 
in  Paris  rose  from  a  few  hundred  to  3,000. 
At  first  no  distinction  was  made  between 
these  innocent  prisoners  and  common  criminals. 
Altogether  over  200,000  prisoners  were 
confined  in  gaol  through  this  infamous  “  Law 
of  the  Suspected.” 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  or  Death,  were 
words  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  Jacobins. 
The  last  was  easily  administered.  General 
Custine,  for  disobedience  to  the  National 
Convention  and  for  want  of  military  success, 
was  guillotined.  Meanwhile  the  Jacobins  were 
besieging  Lyons,  for  starting  a 
government  of  its  own  and  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  National  Convention,  i.e. 
Robespierre,  Danton  and  Co.  After  a 
desperate  resistance  against  Kellermann  and 


Lyons, 
October  1793 
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60,000  men  the  town  opened  its  gates  to 
Couthon,  who  was  superintending  matters. 
Thereupon  Couthon  set  up  a  Jacobin  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Convention  decreed  that  the  town 
should  be  dekroyed.  It  was  brought  to  the 
ground,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  walls  was 
erected  a  monument  with  the  words  :  “  Lyons 
made  war  on  the  Republic.  Lyons  is  no 
more.” 

At  this  time  Carnot,  who  had  been  an  officer, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention,  took  in 

hand  the  reorganization  of  the  army 

Carnot. 

of  the  Republic.  He  made  it  so 
efficient,  that  he  was  afterwards  called  “  the 
organizer  of  victories.” 

The  Jacobins  had  not  yet  settled  the  revolt 
in  La  Vendee.  In  their  anger  against  these 
stubborn  peasants  they  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  army:  “Soldiers  of  liberty  (!),  the 
brigands  (!)  in  La  Vendee  must  be  exterminated 
in  the  month  of  October.”  They  did  not  finish 
with  them  till  many  months  after,  and  the 
fiendish  atrocities  perpetrated  in  La  Vendee 
were  terrible,  even  in  those  terrible  times. 
Among  the  many  victims  in  this  Reign  of  Terror 
was  the  unfortunate  Queen.  Her  confinement 
in  gaol  had  become  more  and  more  cruel.  The 
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wretched  Hebert,  editor  of  a  disgusting  paper, 
Ph'e  Duchenc,  made  it  his  business  to  torment 
the  Royal  Family.  She  was  accused  of  having- 
exercised  a  bad  influence  over  Louis, 

Trial  of 

Marie  of  Squandering  the  public  money, 

Antoinette.  ^  .  .  .  r  •  • 

of  instigating  a  foreign  invasion. 
During  this  mock  trial  Hebert  repeated  such 
disgusting  charges  against  “  Widow  Capet,” 
as  they  insultingly  called  the  ex-Queen,  accusing 
her  .  of  having  corrupted  her  boy,  that  even 
Robespierre  burst  forth  into  strong  language 
against  the  obscene  Hebert.  On  October  i6, 
1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  guillotined. 

On  October  30,  1793,  the  Girondist  prisoners 
were  tried  and  guillotined.  They  were 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  not  having  been 
sufficiently  revolutionary  !  When  the  verdict  was 
announced,  Vergniaud  looked  at  his  foes  with 
utter  contempt.  Lasource,  another  Girondin, 
exclaimed  to  the  Jacobins,  “  U  die  on  the  day 
that  the  people  have  lost  their  reason  :  -yati 
jwill  dip  when  they  shall  have  recovered  it.” 

The  trials  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror  were  conducted  without  a  shred  of  justice. 
Before  Dumas  160  prisoners  came  for  trial. 
Sitting  at  a  table,  with  two  pistols  in  front  of 
him,  he  examined  them  as  follows  :  “  Donival, 
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do  you  know  anything  of  the  conspiracy  ?  ” 
“  No.”  “  I  expected  you  would  give  me  that 
answer.  It  will  not  do.  The  next  prisoner.” 
“  Champigny,  are  you  not  an  ex-noble  ?  ” 
“Yes.”  “The  next  prisoner,”  “  Guddreville, 
are  you  a  priest?”  “Yes,  but  I  have 
taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution.”  “You 
have  no  right  to  speak.  Next  prisoner.” 
“  Gondrecourt,  was  not  your  father-in-law  at 
the  Luxembourg  palace  ?  ”  “  Yes.”  “  Next 

prisoner.” 

The  populace  had  so  revolted  from  the 
teaching  of  the  priests,  that  they  wrote  over 

the  cemetery  gates ;  “  Death  is  an 

Infidelity.  >,  m 

eternal  sleep.  No  ghosts  of  guillo¬ 
tined  victims  did  they  dread.  On  November  7, 
1793,  citizen  Parens,  formerly  curate  of 
Boississe-le-Bertrand,  wrote  to  the  Convention 
to  say  he  had  been  preaching  a  lie  all  his  life. 
Thereupon  Anacharsis  Clootz,  a  leader  of  the 
Hdbertists,  got  Gobel,  bishop  of  Paris,  to 
renounce  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Gobel 
persuaded  most  of  his  vicars  to  do  the  same. 
P’ar  and  wide,  the  clergy  renounced  their  faith  (if 
they  ever  had  any  to  renounce !).  Church 
property  was  turned  into  useful  or  warlike 
articles.  Mass  books  were  torn  up  for 
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cartridges,  and  the  sacred  vessels  were  melted 
down. 

The  Hdbertists  did  their  best  to  uproot  all 
profession  of  religion,  knowing  that  faith  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  social  order  and  morality. 

Instead  of  God  they  worshipped  Reason. 
To  show  how  utterly  devoid  of  reason  they 
were,  on  November  lo,  1793,  they  had  a 
procession  to  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral,  in 
which  their  goddess  of  reason  was  personated 
by  an  opera  dancer,  and  the  Paris  authorities 
bowed  before  her.  Danton  and  Robespierre 
grumbled  at  this  folly,  and  sought  an  early 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  Hdbertists. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  became  more  fearful.  On 
November  6th  Philippe  ^^galitd,  fifth  cousin  of 
the  King,  who  had  voted  for  the  death 
igaut6  of  Louis,  was  guillotined.  On  the 
gumotined.  g(.a,ffold,  Samson,  the  executioner, 

was  drawing  off  his  boots.  “  Make  haste,”  said 
Philippe,  “  the  boots  will  come  off  more  easily 
when  my  head  is  gone.” 

On  November  8,  1793,  Madame  Roland 

was  guillotined.  Looking  up  at  the  statue  of 
Madame  Liberty  (in  the  Place  de  la  Rdvo- 

Roiand.  lution),  just  before  her  execution,  she 

uttered  the  well-known  words :  “  O  liberty ! 
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what  crimes  are  committed  in  your  name !  ” 
Lamarche,  who  went  to  the  guillotine  with 
her,  was  very  dejected.  She  therefore  begged 
Samson,  the  executioner,  to  let  her  die  first,  to 
show  Lamarche  how  easy  it  was.  “  Contrary 
to  orders,”  replied  the  surly  executioner. 
“You  can’t  refuse  the  last  request  of  a  lady,” 
said  Madame  Roland,  and  Samson  yielded. 
Her  husband  committed  suicide  on  hearing  of 
her  death  (November  13th).  Here  was  a 
woman,  who  had  been  a  thorough  Republican, 
put  to  death  by  the  nine  demons  who  misruled 
France,  just  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
Girondist. 

Bailly,  the  ex-mayor  of  Paris,  who  had 
worked  so  hard  in  the  early  days  of  the 

Revolution  to  provide  the  city  of 

BaiUy.  .  .  ^  •' 

Paris  with  food,  was  led  to  the 
guillotine  in  November.  The  mob  made  him 
walk  several  times  round  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
pelted  him  with  mud,  kicked  him,  and  burned 
a  red  flag  under  his  nose.  After  several  hours 
of  torture  he  was  guillotined. 

Among  other  follies  of  these  ignorant  rulers 
of  France  may  be  noted  the  Law  of  the  Maxi¬ 
mum,  fixing  the  highest  price  at  which  food 
might  be  sold.  Often  the  traders  sold  the 
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worst  stuff  they  had  at  the  legal  maximum 
price,  and  secretly  sold  the  better  stuff  at  a 
proper  paying  price.  The  Convention 

Maximum.  i.  j.  i.  ^  i 

had  as  little  notion  of  economics 
as  of  politics.  How  could  they  expect  people 
to  go  on  selling  an  article  for  less  than  it 
cost  to  produce!  In  November  1793,  they 
altered  the  almanac.  In  the  New 

Calendar. 

Calendar  {calendider  rdpublicaiii)  the 
first  month  of  the  year  was  Venddmiaire  (or 
vintage  month),  from  September  21st  to  Octo¬ 
ber  2 1  St.  The  month  of  30  days  was  divided 
into  3  lots  of  10  days  each.  The  loth  day 
of  each  decade  was  made  a  Sunday,  a 
day  of  rest.  Nature  and  experience  show 
that  man  needs  one  day’s  rest  in  seven. 
This  plan  accounted  for  360  days.  The 
remaining  five  were  called  complementary 
days.^ 

^  The  names  of  the  months  were :  (i)  Vendemiaire, 

Sept.  21 — Oct.  21.  (2)  Brumaire  (Foggy  month),  Oct.  21 — 

Nov.  21.  (3)  Frimaii'e  (Sleety),  Nov.  21 — Dec.  21.  (4) 

Nivose  (Snowy),  Dec.  21 — Jan.  21.  (5)  Pluviose  (Rainy), 

Jan.  21 — Feb.  21.  (6)  Ventose  (Windy),  Feb.  21 — Mar.  21. 

(7)  Germinal  (Budding),  Mar.  21 — April  21.  (8)  Floreal 

(Flowery),  April  21 — May  21.  (9)  Prairial  (Meadow),  May  21 
— June  21.  (10)  Messidor  (Harvest),  June  21 — July  21. 

(ii)  Thermidor  (Hot),  July  21 — Aug.  21.  (12)  Fructidor 

(Fruit),  Aug.  2T — Sept.  21. 
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These  Jacobins,  who  wanted  to  alter  every¬ 
thing,  would  have  changed  the  multiplication 
table  if  they  could  have  done  so ! 

We  have  already  observed  that  Robespierre 
was  averse  to  some  of  these  changes.  He 
Robespierre's  protested  against  the  atheism  of  the 
Theism.  Hcbertists.  He  asserted  that  a  belief 
in  God  was  a  boon  to  the  people.  Indeed,  he 


Illustration  of  Divisions  of  the  Month  Niv6se. 

1.  Primidi 

2.  Duodi 

3.  Tridi 

4.  Quartidi 

5.  Quintidi  1.  Before  Decadi 

6.  Sextidi 

7.  Septidi 

8.  Octidi 

9.  Nonidi 

10.  Decadi  I  (the  first  loth  day) 

11.  Primidi 

12.  Duodi 

13.  Tridi 
etc. 


>  After  first  Decadi 


14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

20.  Decadi  II  (the  second  loth  day) 

21.  Primidi  \ 

22.  Duodi  I  After  second  Decadi 

etc.  ) 

30.  Decadi  III  (the  third  loth  day) 

7 
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went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  God  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  Him. 
He  saw  that  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  was 
essential  to  holding  society  together.  He 
asserted  that  the  foreign  foes  were  stirring  up 
Hubert  to  preach  atheism,  in  order  to  make 
France  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  foreign  foes  rejoiced  at 
such  acts  as  those  of  Hubert,  because  these 
prejudiced  France  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  last  statement  of 
Robespierre  was  true. 

But  the  guillotine  is  not  swift  enough  for 
the  thirst  for  blood.  Samson  and  his  assistants 
declare  themselves  worn  out.  In  some  instances 
they  took  to  “Fusillades,”  shooting  down  batches 
of  seventy  to  one  hundred  or  more  at  once. 
Two  hundred  and  nine  were  shot  en  masse 
by  musket  and  cannon  in  the  promenade 
of  the  Brotteaux  (and  two  extra  shot  by 
mistake !). 

Carrier  had  been  sent  to  Nantes,  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee.  He  was  a 

monster  of  cruelty.  He  got  rid  of 

Noyades.  .  i  u  j  • 

the  prisoners  he  took  by  drowning 
them  (July  1794)  in  shoals.  These  noyades 
were  managed  as  follows;  Ninety  priests,  on 
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one  occasion,  were  sent  forth  on  a  flat-bottomed 
craft  into  the  river  Loire.  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream  the  raft  was  scuttled,  and  all  the 
prisoners,  tied  so  that  they  could  not  swim, 
were  drowned.  But  why  waste  the  wood  of 
a  raft  ?  Carrier  therefore  tries  inavriages  rd- 
publicains.  Men  and  women  are  tied  together, 
feet  to  feet  and  hands  to  hands,  and  the 
couples  are  thrown  into  the  waters.  The  river 
Loire  became  polluted  with  corpses. 

Two  other  horrors  need  to  be  mentioned. 
At  Meudon  there  was  actually  a  tannery,  where 
they  tanned  the  skins  of  men  and 
women  who  had  been  guillotined. 
Perruques  Also  from  the  hair  of  guillotined 
women  “blond  wigs”  were  made 


Meudon 

tannery. 


blondes. 


and  sold  ! 

While  these  horrors  were  going  on  the 
army  of  the  Republic  was  fighting  desperately, 
fighting  against  the  foreign  foe,  fighting  against 
the  Vendeans,  fighting  against  Toulon,  which 
had  rebelled.  The  English  Admiral  Hood 
helped  Toulon  against  the  Jacobins.  But  a 
young  officer,  Bonaparte,  compelled  the  English 
to  retire  (December  19,  1793).  No  less  than 
sixty-seven  departments  out  of  eighty-three 
rose  against  the  Jacobin  Government!  If  these 
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Frenchmen  who  were  discontented  with  Jacobin 
rule  had  marched  straight  on  Paris,  all 
together,  Robespierre  and  Co.  would  have 
been  crushed. 

Fighting  was  universal.  France  had  fourteen 
armies  at  work.  Cut  off  from  Sweden,  the 
French  must  make  steel  for  themselves. 
Chemists  teach  them  how  to  do  so.  In  the 
open  spaces  of  Paris  stand  258  forges.  The 
earth  of  Paris  is  upturned  to  get  saltpetre  for 
gunpowder.  More  than  ever  it  is  “To  arms, 
citizens !  ”  The  general  who  fails  will  probably 
be  guillotined.  Verily  it  is  for  these  soldiers 
victory  or  death. 


1794 

On  March  13,  1794,  Robespierre  did  his  best 
day’s  work.  The  atheistical  Hebertists  attempted 
an  insurrection,  to  get  all  power  into 
Hebertists  their  hands.  They  failed.  Robespierre 
got  the  ringleaders  guillotined.  Nine¬ 
teen  of  them,  including  Hdbert  and  Clootz,  went 
to  La  Guillotine,  most  of  them  yelling  and  weep¬ 
ing  with  terror.  Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish. 
Thus  the  Revolution  is  devouring  her  own 
children.  “Anarchy,  by  the  nature  of  it,  is  not 
only  destructive,  but  self-destructive.”  People 
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thought  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  was 
nearing.  But  before  that  Robespierre  must  be 
“  number  one,”  and  despot  of  Paris.  The  only 

obstacle  in  his  way  was  Danton.  This 

Dauton. 

man  censured  Robespierre  for  con¬ 
founding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Robes¬ 
pierre,  by  underhand  means,  got  Danton  arrested, 
and  brought  up  for  trial.  Danton  “  was  not 
enthusiastic  enough  for  the  Revolution  !  ”  Paris, 
which  stood  in  awe  of  Danton,  was  astounded 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  arrested.  But  he 
defended  himself  with  such  courage,  that 
Robespierre  and  his  gang  feared  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  him  condemned.  Danton 
flashed  fire  from  his  eyes  and  eloquence  rolled 
from  his  mouth,  shrivelling  up  little  Robespierre. 
“The  very  galleries  of  auditors  seemed  bursting 
with  zeal  to  defend  him.”  Robespierre,  having 
failed  this  time,  obtained  a  decree  to  outlaw  any 
prisoner  “who failed  in  respect  for  the  Tribunal,” 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  condemnation. 
The  next  time  Danton’s  thundering  eloquence 
was  heard,  Robespierre’s  followers  said,  “  An 
insult  to  the  Tribunal,”  and  immediately  dragged 
him  to  gaol.  On  April  6,  1794,  Danton  and 
some  of  his  supporters  were  guillotined.  Robes¬ 
pierre  was  then  despot  of  France. 
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On  April  22,  1794,  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister 
of  the  late  King,  was  beheaded.  Only  two  of 
Princess  Royal  Family  were  left,  a  girl  and 

EUzabeth.  Dauphin.  This  poor  lad  had  been 

committed  to  the  charge  of  one  Simon,  in  service 
at  the  Temple  prison. 

Simon  had  taught  the  lad  all  that  was  bad. 


Amid  squalor  and  neglect  the  boy  (known  as 
Louis  XVI I)  died  on  June  8,  i7qs, 

The  Dauphin.  ’  ■’  > 

at  the  early  age  of  ten.  Among  other 
distinguished  victims  the  learned  chemist 
Lavoisier  was  ordered  to  the  guillotine. 

Lavoisier.  _  ° 

He  begged  for  a  fortnight  of  life  to 
finish  some  experiments.  This  was  refused. 

Robespierre,  being  now  absolute  in  power,  re¬ 
pealed  the  blasphemous  acts  of  the  H^bertists.  He 
declared  that  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Supreme.  ^  k  necessary  to  the  principles 

of  morality  on  which  the  Republic  was  built.” 
Therefore,  on  May  7,  1794,  he  held  a  fete  in 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  played  the 
part  of  high  priest  therein.  He  burned  some 
paste-board  images  emblematic  of  atheism,  and 
by  machinery  raised  aloft  a  statue  of  Wisdom  ! 

So  completely  was  Robespierre  head  of  the 
nation,  that  foreigners  called  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  “  Robespierre’s  soldiers.”  “  Everybody 
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was  wounded  by  his  pride  ”  (Thiers).  When  he 
played  the  part  of  high  priest  in  the  fete  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  he  kept  the  people  waiting  a 
considerable  time.  When  he  appeared  he  was 
dressed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  his  head 
covered  with  feathers. 

On  June  10,  1794,  came  the  climax  of  the 
villainy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  the 
blackest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  but  happily 
the  great  darkness  that  precedes  the  dawn. 

On  June  loth  Couthon  brought  forward  a  Bill 
to  divide  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  into  four 
courts,  “  for  the  more  expeditious  despatch  of 
business.”  The  “  enemies  of  the  Republic  ” 
were  defined  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms. 
All  were  “  enemies,”  if  they  were  not  furious 
Jacobins.  The  judges  were  empowered  to  act 
without  any  evidence  of  the  prisoner  being 
really  hostile  to  the  State.  The  sole  penalty 
was  death.  Practically  every  life  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Robespierre.  Between  June  loth  and 
July  27th  over  1,400  were  guillotined.  The 
daily  batches  of  victims  numbered  fifty  to 
seventy.  So  did  the  blood-lust  rage  in  these 
Jacobins,  that  Fouquier-Tinville  proposed  to  erect 
a  guillotine  in  the  hall  next  to  that  where  the 
Tribunal  sat,  and  kill  500  a  day!  During  the 
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sixteen  months  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  ' 
2,700  perished  in  Paris  alone.  There  were 

twelve  prisons  in  which  those  arrested 

The  Prisons. 

under  the  “  Law  of  the  Suspected  ” 
were  kept.  And  probably  no  human  habitation 
ever  equalled  in  squalor  and  filth  these  dungeons.  ' 
So  demoralized  were  the  prisoners,  never 

knowing  whether  they  would  live  another  day, 
that  they  actually  amused  themselves 

Amusements  /  ... 

of  the  by  playing  at  guillotining  each  other. 

prisoners. 

A  mock  trial  was  performed,  the 

culprit  doomed,  and  then  guillotined  by  the 
upsetting  of  two  chairs.  Sometimes  they  acted 
the  doom  of  Fouquier  -  Tinville.  When  they 
performed  this,  they  carried  the  acting  a  stage 
farther.  Having  pretended  to  guillotine  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  one  of  the  performers,  dressed  in  a 
shaggy  costume,  with  blackened  face,  would  act 
the  part  of  Satan,  and  drag  the  culprit  to  hell. 
Then  Tinville  would  say  to  Satan  from  his  tor¬ 
ments  :  “  What  time  is  it  ?  ”  And  Satan  would 
answer :  “  Eternity.” 

But  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  is 
approaching.  “  All  anarchy,  evil,  and  injustice 
is  suicidal.”  Robespierre  becomes  sick  of  the 
business,  knowing  that  it  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  him.  He  is  not  often 
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seen  at  the  “  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
General  Surety.”  His  enemies  were  meanwhile 
increasing  in  influence,  particularly  Collot 
d’Herbois  and  Billaud  Varennes.  A  bachelor’s 
dinner  was  given  by  Barrere.  The  day  being 
hot,  the  guests  took  off  their  coats  and  left  them 
in  the  drawing-room.  Carnot,  suspicious  of 
Barrere,  glided  out  of  the  dining-room  in  the 
middle  of  dinner,  and  took  papers  from  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  pocket.  There  he  found  a  list  of  the 
names  of  forty  men  doomed  by  Robespierre  to 
the  guillotine,  his  own  name  being  one  of  them. 
He  did  not  stay  to  finish  the  dinner,  but  set  to 
work  to  finish  Robespierre. 

On  July  26,  1794,  Robespierre  delivered  a  long 
speech,  which  was  an  insolent  tirade  against 
Arrest  of  everybody  who  opposed  him.  But 
Robespierre.  Housc  heard  him  without  the 

slightest  sympathy.  His  power  of  stinging  had 
gone. 

The  next  day,  July  27th,  St.  Just  read  a 
report  on  Robespierre’s  speech.  This  was  inter¬ 
rupted  continually.  Then  Billaud  cried  out  : 
“  Citizens,  a  chasm  deeper  than  the  catacombs 
is  dug  at  your  feet.  It  will  be  filled  with  your 
own  dead  bodies,  if  you  do  not  hurl  into  it 
Robespierre.”  “  Down  with  the  tyrant !  ”  shrieked 
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the  senators.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  con¬ 
fusion  the  House  decreed  the  arrest  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Couthon,  and  St.  Just.  Lebas  and  the 
younger  Robespierre  joined  the  three  by  choice. 
All  five  were  put  into  separate  prisons,  and 
Henriot,  the  ferocious  commander  of  the  civic 
forces,  was  arrested  at  the  same  time.  For  he 
was  friendly  towards  Robespierre,  and  might 
have  used  his  forces  to  rescue  him. 

Once  more  the  Paris  mob  interfered.  It 
released  Henriot  and  the  five  others,  and  carried 
them  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
Convention  immediately  decreed  all  of  them, 
both  prisoners  and  those  who  released  them, 
outlaws.  Barras  surrounded  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
with  soldiers.  Resistance  was  impossible.  As 
the  gendarmes  approached  Lebas  shot  himself 
dead.  The  younger  Robespierre  leaped  from 
a  window,  and  broke  his  leg.  The  elder  tried 
to  shoot  himself,  but  only  gashed  his  lower  jaw. 
To  the  guillotine  with  them  all  ! 

As  the  tumbril  moved  along,  a  woman  sprang 

forth  from  the  crowd,  and  shrieked:  “Robes- 

^  pierre,  your  death  delights  my  heart. 

Robespierre.  Sc^l^rat  I  go  down  to  hell  with  the 
Revolution  of 

tbeatbof  curses  of  all  wives  and  mothers.”  No 

Thermidor.  i  .  i  i  •  t  • 

need  to  bid  him  to  go  to  perdition  : 
he  was  fast  hastening  thither. 
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Arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Samson  wrenched  the 
bandage  from  his  wounded  jaw,  and  a  howl  of 
agony  burst  from  his  lips.  No  sooner  was  his 
head  off  than  the  people  rent  the  very  welkin 
with  their  shouts  of  joy.  That  cry  of  joy  was 
prolonged  all  over  Paris,  all  over  France. 
July  28,  1794,  is  the  last  day  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  almost  the  last  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Robespierre,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  iniquity,  is  gone. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CIVILIZATION  RETURNS — JEUNESSE  DORfiE 


Immediately  after  Robespierre’s  death  the 
affectation  of  dressing  like  poverty-stricken 
"Balsa  people  went  out  of  fashion,  Civiliza- 
victime.’  gradually  returned.  Instead  of 

the  “  Furies  of  the  Revolution  ”  dancing  the 
mad  carmagnole  in  the  open  streets,  balls  in 
honour  of  the  guillotined  (“  bals  a  victime  ”)  were 
given,  and  dancers  wore  crape  on  the  arm. 
Only  those  who  had  had  relatives  guillotined  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror  could  attend  these  dances. 
Young  Frenchmen,  not  in  rags  as  sansculottes, 
but  well  dressed,  and  called  the 
“Jeunesse  Dor6e  ”  (gilded  youth),  set 
about  crushing  Jacobin  rabble.  They  hurled 
down  Marat’s  statues,  and  on  November  9,  1794, 
they  attacked  the  Jacobin’s  club.  That  club 
was  extinguished.  On  its  site  now  stands  the 
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poultry  market  of  St.  Honore.  “Geese  still 
chatter  there ;  but  much  more  harmless  geese  ” 
than  the  Jacobins. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  abolished. 
Liberty  of  the  Press  was  allowed.  A  sign  of 
the  return  of  humane  sentiments  was  the  fact 
that,  in  November  1794,  Carrier  was  condemned 
for  his  brutality  in  having  noyades. 

1795 

While  Paris  had  been  earning  everlasting 
infamy  by  her  pandemonium,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Republic  had  been  winning  military  renown, 
maintaining  their  ground  against  a  European 
coalition  with  heroic  perseverance. 

On  January  ii,  1795,  Pichegru  crossed  the 
Meuse  on  ice,  attacked  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  and  conquered  Holland  without  fighting 
a  big  battle.  La  Vendee  at  length  surrendered 
to  Hoche,  who  had  tried  conciliatory  methods, 
very  different  from  the  noyades  and  other 
brutalities  of  Carrier.  France  had  1,100,000 
men  always  ready  to  fight.  England  unfor¬ 
tunately  kept  making  war  on  the  nation  through 
Pitt’s  policy  of  interference. 

The  only  disaster  to  France  was  a  defeat  by 
the  English  under  Lord  Howe,  at  Ushant. 
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The  Girondists  were  brought  back  to  France, 
and  the  land  began  to  revive.  Again  did  the  mob 

Sansculotte  P^ris  try  to  get  the  upper  hand, 

insurrections,  April  I,  1 795,  the  rabble  clamoured 

for  bread,  and  the  release  from  prison  of  the 
Terrorists.  The  Jeunesse  Doree  crushed  the 
rabble:  the  Terrorists  were  transported.  Again, 
on  May  20,  1795,  the  mob  attacked  the  deputies, 
shrieking  in  their  hunger  for  bread,  crying  in 
their  madness  for  they  knew  not  what.  They 
cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  deputies  named 
Fdraud,  and  holding  it  on  a  pike  to  Boissy 
d’Anglas,  the  president,  menaces  him  with 
muskets.  He  bows  to  the  head,  but  he  does 
not  stir.  At  4  p.m.  only  about  sixty  members 
are  left,  the  others  had  fled  in  terror.  These, 
at  the  dictation  of  the  mob,  pass  everything 
desired.  Then  the  Jeunesse  Dorde  enters 
with  level  bayonets,  and  turns  out  the  whole 
of  the  misguided  rabble.  So  ended  sans- 
culottism. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  being  ended,  a  new 
political  constitution  was  established  (August  22, 
1795).  It  consisted  of  two  chambers:  (1)  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  originate  laws ;  (2) 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  a  sort  of  Senate,  to  pass 
or  reject  the  laws  sent  up  to  it.  The  executive 
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was  to  consist  of  a  Directory  ^  of  five,  chosen  by 
the  two  chambers.  The  Royalists,  who  had  been 
looking  up  of  late,  determined  to  resist  the  new 
constitution  by  force.  Barras  and  his  chosen 
officer,  Napoleon,  were  to  defend  the  constitution. 
Day  of  the  ^he  Royalists,  having  gained  over 
Sections.  some  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  pre¬ 
pared  on  October  5,  1795,  to  attack  the  Tuileries. 
But  Bonaparte  opened  on  them  a  murderous 
fire  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  near  the  church  of 
St.  Roch.  After  an  hour  and  a  half’s  fighting 
Bonaparte  scattered  the  insurgents  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte’s  extraordinary  career.  For  his  services 
on  the  Day  of  the  Sections  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  Barras  as 
commander-in-chief.  The  story  of  Napoleon’s 
rise  and  fall  will  be  narrated  in  another  volume. 

The  Convention  used  its  victory  with  modera¬ 
tion.  Only  one  of  the  insurgents  was  put  to 
death. 


*  The  first  Directory  consisted  of  Lareveilliere-Lepaux, 
Rewbell,  Carnot  (who  took  the  place  of  Sieyes,  who  refused 
to  serve),  Letournier,  and  Barras.  The  Directory  played  a 
most  important  part  in  French  history,  till  Napoleon  became 
despotic  ruler  of  France. 
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The  Directory,  seeing  how  the  assignats  had 
fallen  in  value,  coined  fresh  paper  money,  called 
“  mandats  territoriaux,”  which  represented  sub¬ 
stantial  value  in  land.  But  these  were  issued 
so  plentifully  that  they,  too,  fell  in  value.  They 
were  unconvertible  paper  money,  not  like  a  ^5 
Bank  of  England  note,  exchangeable  for  cash. 
Finally  the  nation  became  bankrupt  to  the  extent 
of  33,000,000,000  francs  (^1,320,000,000). 

The  French  Revolution  had  ended.  But  what 
was  the  issue  ?  France  did  not  get  “  Liberte, 
l^galitd,  et  Fraternite.”  She  came  very 
soon  under  the  heel  of  a  military 
despot,  Napoleon  I.  Mere  brute  force  is  not 
likely  to  bring  liberty.  Far  more  victories  for 
liberty  have  been  gained  by  sufferings,  by 
passive  resistance,  by  spiritual  opposition  to 
what  is  wrong,  than  were  ever  won  by  the  sword. 
The  great  victories  England  has  won  in  civil 
and  religious  liberty  have  been  won  largely  by 
suffering,  not  by  bloodshed.  One  must  admit 
that  some  blessings  came  even  through  the 
bloody  Revolution ;  but  they  would  have  come 
as  soon  and  in  a  better  way  by  patient  consti¬ 
tutional  agitation. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  must 
not  be  all  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  rising  mob. 
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They  were  rather  caused  by  the  injustice, 
tyranny,  lust,  and  oppression  of  the  former  rulers 
of  the  land.  “Whosoever  is  not  working  is 
begging  or  stealing,”  said  Mirabeau.  The  king, 
the  nobles,  and  many  of  the  clergy  had  been 
for  generations  stealing  from  the  people.  The 
people  had  learned  to  hate  the  name  of  aristocrat, 
and  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  those  clergy  who 
fleeced  their  flocks  rather  than  fed  them.  We 
shudder  at  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists. 
But  the  greatness  of  these  excesses  proves  the 
terribleness  of  the  slavery  from  which  the  people 
had  been  suddenly  released.  France  was  a 
quick-blooded  nation  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  bondage  of  many  generations  into  full 
political  liberty,  for  which  she  was  not  ripe.  The 
people  w’ere  too  illiterate  and  depraved  in 
character.  They  knew  not  how  to  use  their 
suddenly  acquired  liberty.  Picture  this  nation 
in  five  years  changing  from  a  nation  enslaved 
to  royalty  into  a  republican  nation,  destitute  of 
all  political  experience,  led  by  charlatans  and 
swearing  by  J.  J.  Rousseau ! 

Carlyle  says  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  workers  were  better  off 
than  during  the  reign  of  kings  before.  That  is  an 
exaggeration.  Almost  any  government  is  better 
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than  anarchy  or  no  government.  And  no  man’s 
property  or  life  was  safe  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  “For  generations,”  says  Carlyle,  “the 
dumb  millions  suffered  and  the  world  heard  them 
not.”  When  they  got  the  upper  hand,  the  loud- 
voiced  hundreds  suffered,  and  all  the  world 
listened  to  their  shrieks.  “  The  frightfullest 
births  of  time  are  never  the  loud-speaking  ones, 
for  these  soon  die  ;  they  are  the  silent  ones 
which  live  on  from  century  to  century.”  True. 
But  this  gospel  of  force ^  preached  and  practised 
by  French  Revolutionists,  did  incalculable  mis¬ 
chief.  Thanks  to  foreigners  interfering  with 
France,  and  Napoleon  making  his  ambitious 
wars,  that  he  might  be  master  of  Europe  and 
dictator  of  the  world,  no  less  than  six  millions 
of  men  died  on  the  battlefield.  Much  blood  was 
unjustly  shed  in  the  Revolution.  More  was  shed 
in  any  one  of  Napoleon’s  wars. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  good 
effects  of  the  Revolution  manifested  themselves. 
Thenceforth  industrious  Frenchmen  had  a  career 
open  to  their  talents,  and  were  not  obliged  to 
grind  on  in  the  poverty  of  their  sires.  Thence¬ 
forth  the  working  classes  had  justice  dealt  to 
them  in  the  Law  Courts :  no  hated  Bastille 
imprisoned  those  who  raised  their  voices  against 
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what  was  wrong.  Thenceforth  the  labourer  was 
not  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  while  royal 
adultresses  squandered  thousands  in  frivolity 
and  vice. 

But  the  Revolution  did  not  establish  true 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  among  men.  It 
did  not  bring-  about  the  social  millennium.  For 
that  is  required  not  the  gospel  of  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
but  the  gospel  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  which 
for  centuries  the  civilized  world  has  honoured 
with  the  lip  but  not  practised  in  the  life. 
The  French  Revolution  said  much  about  “  the 
rights  of  men.”  It  was  silent  as  to  his  duties. 
I  have  not  only  rights  which  the  members  of 
society  owe  me,  but  also  duties  which  I  owe 
them.  “  Rights  without  duties,  that  is  anarchy. 
Duties  without  rights,  that  is  slavery.  Rights 
and  duties  indissolubly  combined — that  is  true 
liberty.”  '  Thou  shall'  was  of  old  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  man’s  being,  and  his  weal  and  blessed¬ 
ness  was  in  obeying  that.  Woe  for  him,  when, 
were  it  on  the  hest  of  the  clearest  necessity, 
rebellion,  disloyal  isolation,  and  mere  ‘/  will' 
becomes  his  rule.”  The  Jacobins  wanted  to 
rule.  But  they  had  not  learned  to  obey.  Every 
one  wanted  to  command,  but  nobody  to  obey 
command. 


it6  the  french  revolution 


The  gospel  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  called  on  every 
man  to  amend  the  whole  world’s  wickedness  by 
a  political  constitution !  The  gospel  bids  every 
man  amend  his  own  wickedness,  and  reform 
himself.  So  infatuated  were  the  Jacobins  with 
their  ideas,  so  determined  to  regenerate  the 
world  by  Rousseau’s  gospel,  that  Carrier  actually 
said,  “We  will  make  a  cemetery  of  France 
rather  than  not  regenerate  it  in  our  way !  ” 
When  every  man  is  more  anxious  to  reform 
himself  than  the  political  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  ready  to  bear  his  brother’s  burden, 
to  acknowledge  his  duties  as  readily  as  his  rights, 
then  the  injustices  and  the  darkness  of  social  life 
will  vanish  like  clouds  before  the  morning  sun  ; 
then  we  shall  see  the  reign  of  true  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity. 
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